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SONG. 


I wish my love were some sweet flower, 
And I some happy roaming bee, 

Light winging to her woodland bower, 
And all her sweetness waiting me. 


I wish my love were some fair bird, 
And J some young and favourite tree, 
Where she might come, and sing, unheard, 
Unseen, by all save love and me. 


I wish—I wish—O what were best '— 

I were some stream that flowers might deck, 
And she a lily on my breast, 

With verdant arms around my neck. 


I wish I were the leaves that shield 
The rose trom harm, and she the rose, 
Together sweet our lives to yield, 
Together in our death repose. 
Caries Swatn. 


THE FRIEND IN DISTRESS 
FROM PFEVFEL. 


In one night Aret’s house and wealth 
The raging flames had fed 
Relation, flatterer, and friend, 
Even his dog had fled. 


A cat alone to share his grief 
Around him fa:thfal clung, 

And still more by his anguish’d cry 
4 af sre | : » 
The sufferer’s bosom wrung. 


“How !” spoke Aret, ‘‘ art thou alon 
My friend, when all are fled 
Why amI poor! O, Heaven '—but O 


Here's still one bit of bread 


Come, with me now this treasure share 
It is bedew'd with tears.” 
“IT knew I smelt it!” 


j 


Grasps .t, and disappears 


cries the cat, 


Jaxer WILKINSON 





THE UNITED SERVICES.—A CHAPTER 


DENTS 


the incidents of action and to be found in great- 
er perfection than in the stirring Army and Navy? 
Some men can contentedly sit themselves down in one locality, without a 
desire to quit the spot: their days are but as a single long breeth, for their 
last sigh escapes in the place of their nativity, from whose precincts they have 
never wandered, and thus the locomotion they have enjoyed has seldom ex- 
ceeded that of an oyster. All this may be pleasant enough in its way, and 
probably wisely ordained by the Creator, for there must bea little of every- 
thing to make up a world ; but for my gratification, place me by the side of 
the hardy veterans who have weathered the tempest and conquered the foe— 
men whose knowledge of sublunary matters is altogeiner practical, end whose 
theoretical display of their profession is demonstrated by the forming a line of 
»attle with midshipmen’s nuts, or marshalling the battalions in the field by 
means of broken tobacco pipes. Who could ever doubt the correctness of 
their narratives—what individual would presuine to refuse full credit to their 
tales and details? It is true they may have witnessed surprising things, which 
the stay-at-home gentleman would scarcely have believed, had he seen it him- 
self ; but what of that—every soldier and sailor well knows that foreign sta- 
tions develope amalgamations, compounds and anomalies, that are not to be 
found in the British isles. I am well aware that slight mistakes will sometimes 
occur, as in the case of an Irish traveller, who, when relating the particulars 
of his journey abroad, solemaly persisted in the declaration, that he had seen 
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a field of growing anchovies, fought a duel to maintain his veracity, grazed his | 


adversary’s scalp with a ball, so as to make him dance ; and on being told by 
his second, “Och, more power to yer elbow, Tim, but you've made him 
caper,” suddenly exclaimed, in response, * Sy my sowl, but that's it; it was a 
field of capers sure enough, and devil an anchovy in it at all.” But such tri- 
fling errors as these are scarcely worth notice, when placed in comparison with 
the vast fund of amusing incident and useful information which is imparted by 
the heroes of flood and field 

Who will venture to deny the peculiarity of adaptation in the human race’ 
As honest Jack sings in the language of his own poet— 

** One man’s spoon’s of silver, another's of wood.” 

So the wooden-spoon man takes his soup or his burgeo with as full and as per- 
fect a relish as he of the silver bow! ; and should the latter raise his precious 
metal in terrorem over the former, a few years afloat on a foreign station, or a 
long and arduous campaign on land, contrives to shake matters to a more equal 
footing ; and though, tothe honour and credit of both officers and men, it 
seldom levels distinction, yet there's nuthing like active and smart service to 
test the value of all. Still lam prepared to uphold that there is an especial 
adaptation in mankind to suit them to particular purposes and pursuits. A Ma 
rine may wash his hands in salt water for the duration of half his life, no power 
of instruction would ever make a seaman of him; nor could all the most 
strenuous efforts of the Drill Serjeant convert a rough tar into a well-disciplined 
soldier : he might just as well attempt to teach a lobster to dance a hornpipe, 
or persuade a man with a wooden leg to play Harlequin. Thus, I consider it 
an undeniable fact in natural history. that in nine cases out of ten, we are born 
for the stations which we Occupy ; education and circumstances may, and do, 
perform much, but the actuating principle is the 1 
proved by artificial means. The sailor and soldier have a similar object 
v'ew—the defence and protection of their co i yet how dif 
ferent are they in their manners and habit ‘greeing except when en- 
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gaged against the enemy, and even then they carry ou r duties in their 
own peculiar and especial way, almost indep each other It is du 
ne , ’ . : S - 
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} ‘* Let me embrace thee, good old chronicler, 
‘Thou hast so long walked hand in-hand with Time ;” 

aye, and with Time’s destrover too—he who has been styled the monarch of 
terrors—grim Death—not as friends but as associates—daring each other to 
the worst, yet keeping up mysterious commonication—struggling for the 
| mastery when personally concerned, but adding to the accumulating number 

)f vietims with regard to others 

For myself, I love to hold a pleasant conversation with the heroes of past 

days, and nothing delights me more than to hear that their successors are 
| following the splendid examples which have been set before them by the 
| brave men who fought for national honour and national independence. Let 
the youngsters wrangle if they will, it excites an honest and an honourable 

rivalry in pursuit of glory. They fight under the same flag; for what ship or 
what regiment is destitute of the Union Jack? and when they in turn shall 
| come to be pewter-plattered upon the shelf, the wearers of the blue and the 

wearers of the scarlet, though almost worn out themse'ves, shall shake hands 
| together as their forefathers Lave done, give broad hints of their own merits, 
| and speak londly of the ingratitude of First Lords and Commanders-in-Chief, 
who could so ill repsy bold valorous schievements 

And is there not much truth in the averment, that promotion is too greatly 

lependant upon the favour of authority? How many old Lieutenants an! 
Commanders in the Navy do we see, who were actually Lieutenants and 
Commanders when many of our present Admirals were Midshipmen! ‘The 
Army is on a somewhat different footing, money having the chief influence in 
the ascending scale, so that I have known instances in which the young Cornet 
of Dragoons has ina few years risen over the heads of all the other officers 
and become the Licut.-Colonel of the regiment ; and the same rapid promotion 
as occurred in the Infantry I am acquainted with a worthy veteran who, 


led 
f the Admiral’s tender as Mate, and subsequently as Lieutenant, was in the 


| last capacity repeatedly engaged with the enemy, and held the rank of Second 
pai : ‘ 
| Lieutenant in one of the brave old ships in the battle of Trafalgar. Yet this 


gallant man was thrown aside a few months after the conquest which in a great 

| messure decided the fate of Napoleon, and never received another appoiatment 

| His applications for service were disregarded—his memorials received the usual 
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en oth f rs 
My design ts, to sketch characters froin life, whether in the 
Clubs or in the national institutions of Greenwich or Cheleea—whether in the 
tented field of India, with the prompt and brave Napie r, or in the confined 
space of the barrack-room at home—whether on the well-scrubbed deck of a 


| ship of war at sea, or sporting silk etockings under the flag of a Port Admiral 


} portant affair on which the welfare and frequentiy the happiness of 


existence hinges 


at his moorings in harbour 

And having mentioned the name of Major-General Sir Charles Napier, I cannot 
refrain from relating one or two circumstances connected with his command in 
the midland districts previous to his departure for India, He succeeded the 
gallant Sir Richard Jackson (on the promotion of the latter to be a Lieutenant- 
General), just at the period when Chartist commotions assumed a very threater 
Pikes and daggers were in secret manufacture to a rather formida 
arms were purchased and kept concealed; emissaries were tam- 


ng aspect. 
ble extent; 
pering with the troops, and if they did not succeed in drawing them into open 
acts of mutiny, 
lew 


yet they rendered many dissatisfied and discontented, and some 


, In plain clothes, were induced to attend the meetings of the Chartists at 
their head-quarters, to listen vo the inflated harangues of such men as Bronterre 
O’Brien, Bullet-moulds were in active requisition, and a certain 
out-and-out newspaper, with the origin, rise, and progress of which J am well 
acquainted, not only promulg :ted inflammatory addresses, whic h were calculated 
to enrage the passions and to delude the jndgment, but were actually converted 
into cases for ball-cartridge, some of which | have by me at this moment. That 
| gross and rank absurdity —the sacred month (as it was impiously called), was 
proposed—many of the working classes fell into the snare, and placing implicit 
| reliance ou the assurances of their leaders, believed that it was possible for 
them to enjoy a rel labour for that time, whilst men of common 
| sense, who kuew the thing to be utterly impracticable yet were apprehensive 
of sudden ebuilitions of popular violence when the bubble should burst 
Sir Charles Napier took op his abode at Nottingham, having as his coadjutor, 
the clever and talented Sir Charles O" Donnell, who had been located there for 
| some time as Brigade-Major. Every mght the market-place was attended by 
housands to listen to the speeches of the leaders, and to hear portions of the 
daily news read. ‘The language of the orators was, at times, extremely out 
rageous, yet no breach of the peace took place, and the meetings generally 
terminated quietly. Missionaries were traversing the range of country from 
| Market Harborough, in Leicestershire, to Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Bir 
mingham, andeven on to the borders of Wales, for the purpose of disseminating 
| Chartist principles, and inciting the people to use physical force. in many 
villages the pulpits of certain sects were appropriated to the use of these 
missionaries, and the chapels were thronged with manufacturing operatives , 
end, to crown the whole, a convention of delegates was sitting in the metropolis, 
the members of which were living in unaccustomed luxury on salaries varying 
from two to five pounds per week, wrang from the hard earnings of poor men, 
| who could with difficulty obtain food for their families 
Such was of affairs when Sir Charles Napier took the command; 
and wel] do ] remember seeing him on the 12th and 13th of August, 1839, ae 
he traversed the streets with the military to clear them of the mob; and this 
was done so effectually, and yet #0 temperately, that it won universal admura- 
tion. The sacred month dwindled to three days, that were anything but sacred, 
and the misguided Uhartists ret immed to their occupations minus the wages of 
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pier selected that day to review the troops in the neighbo urhood, consisting of 
| Cavalry, Horse Artillery, part of the Rifle Brigade, and some Infantry. The 
Chartists, to the number of several thousands, assembled on the rise of the lull 
| close to the rare course. but lookis g rather awkward at the imposing force on 
the flat below them whe was ascertained that it was nothing more then 
a review the meeting very few attendants, nearly the whole becoming anxz 
ious spectators of the : . ivres, which were pe rformed im tt most 
masteriy manner, under t ‘ itrangeme + Major General, expe 
cially e rapidety of Ar sents and practice Most of the solders. 
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the Chartists had posted men in different parts of the town to accustom 
them to meet the police, he gave the troops aday or two's practice in street 
firing, to the amazement of the inhabitants, and aflordix g 4 uveful lesson that 
certainly was not lost opon the turbulent, who became sensible, from actual 
demonstration, of the folly of attacking well practised and disciplined troops 

But to return to the United Services, whose exertions in future will have a 
different mode of operation than in the ware-of past times The powers of 
steam must work great and important changes both upon the land and upon the 
ocean ; and it is utterly impossible to foresee what may be effected by poseens- 
ing this giant strength ; and though the Services may now and then scald their 
fingers, they may rely upon always keeping an enemy in hot water. The vete- 
rans, who are reposing on their plantations of laurel, do not, generally speaking, 
like the innovations’ whieh are constantly making ; they call to remembrance 
the glorious deeds of the past, and do not see why the same means should not 
be subservieut to the future. It must be for a new generation to carry inte 
effect the amazing improvements and alterations that are daily taking place, 
when probably ship's planks will be stuck together by marine glue, manufac- 
tured in the boilers of steam engines, Or & mast that has been carried away 
replaced and rendered more firm and durable than before by means of the same 
composition 

W hether the diminution in the allowance of grog is producing good effects I 
am not prepared to say, but certainly the preve sng of intoxication must be 
beneticial ; and in my early days I have seen in both services the baneful habit 
indulged in till it had attained a degree of furor that nothing cou'd restrain, 
though in the Army, after a successiul assault, it was infinitely worse than in 
the Navy at the most desperate timos—witness the storming of Saint Sebastian, 
and the atrocities then committed through the excitement caused by liquor; it 
was indeed a fearful spectacle, nor was the storming of Monte Video much bet- 
ter, though a gibbet was promptly erected in the market-place to deter offend- 
ers. Why the indulgence of inte mperance should have been carried to such 
extremes in the Army and Navy, it would be somewhat difficult to define 
Che hard drinker knows by experience that intoxication is destructive to health 
both of mind and body ; 
misery upon himself 
for lang use renders it 


yet, in de spite of this, he recklessly continues to bring 
rhe desire cannot arise from the mere love of liquor, 
isipid and nauseous; like the long ge of the opium. 
smoker, habit is the prevalent evil, and by progressive growth it attains so firm 
a bold, that the mind getting gr dually weaker as the practice 
at length unable to cast it of 
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only for the porpose of keeping the people in health (the yellow fever raging 
t that time with deadly effect), but also on account of bemg at anchor off 
Port au Prince, in the Island of St. Domingo, then in possession of the enemy. 
The mau had evidently received a first-rate education, and when oot under the 
influence of liquor, was very gentlemanly in his manners It was said, I be. 
heve on his own authority, that he belonged to ahighly respectable and ancient 
family in Wales, and that one of his ssters, whom he had scarcely ever named 
without tears coming into his eyes, was married to a Baronet of large fortune 
He hiunself preferring the sea was sent early into the Navy with fair prospects 
of getting forward in his profession. He had served as a Midshipman of the 
Formidable in Rodney's action, and afterwards passed his examination for a 
Lieutenant at Somerset House, and obtained a certificate of qualification It 
was conjectured, however, that he had imbibed the unhappy propensity which 
ultimately reduced him to the station of a foremast man, as he never had re- 
ceived a commission, and now, as | before observed, he was always more or 
less intoxicated = That the Captain was on friendly terms with his family and 
knew his early history, became apparent, from the remarkable circumstance that 
though a strict disciplinarian, and the man seldom or ever came to his quarters 
in the evening quite sober, yet he did not suffer corporal punishment ; it is true, 
he was repeatedly brought to the gangway, stripped, and seized up, but no lash 
was ever inflicted, the Captain merely giving him the most earnest exhortations 
to abandon so pernicious a vice, and trusting that the diagrac e and exposure 
would operate to effect a reformation But it wae all in vain, nothing could 
prevail over him; and thoogh the Captain often reiterated the declaration, that 
** his patience would in the end be worn out,’’ yet nether kind remonstrances 
nor threats of severity produced the smallest revult—he was still found drank 
as usual, morning, noon, and night. . 

How he contrived to obtain the means of being so perpetually in 4 state 
which rendered him incapable of performing hie duty, bad long been a matter 
of inquiry and speculation, It was clearly ascertained that it could not be caused 
by his own allowance, which was sometimes stopped. Gambling for or buying 
the grog of others was rigidly prohibited, under the penalty of severe punish- 
ment, aud asthe Captein had feelingly and forcibly addressed the men on the 
subject, and the latter were aware that a watchful eye was kept upon them, 
they all became interested in discovering from what source he derived euch plen- 
tiful supplies. The strongest proof, however, that his shipmates had nothing 
to do with it, proceeded from ths fact that when confined in irons (which he 
often was) for refractory conduct, he became and continued sober as long as he 
was under restraint, but soon after being released from confinement, he was 
certain to be as bad as ever. 

Death was daily sweeping off his victims ; the yellow fever had made such 
havoc amongst the ship's company and Marines, that there were barely sufficient 
to go through the most ordinary duties—the sentries at the ¢ abin and gun-room 
doors bad been discontinued, and on particular occasions the seamen of the 
watch were posted as sentries un the gangway and forecastle 

One night in the middle watch, the Quartermaster oo deck being near the 
skylizht, whieh wes off on account of the heat, heard a rattling and ringing of 
keys, aud a heavy lumping sound as if some one bad failen down the hatchway 
wto the after-cockpit,; he immediately reported it to the Lieutenant, who or- 
dered bim to go down and examine ioto the cause. When the Quartermaster 
reached the cockpit, he found the habitual drunkard sprawling upon the deck, 
and jabbering some uvinteliigible jargon about the magazine, Ths did not at 
first excite much suspicion, but when on farther search a lantern, with a candle 
just extinguished, was found close to him, and clutched im his hand were the 
kevs of the afver-magazine, they gave rise to the horrible suggesuon, that, 
oded to fire the powder, and blow the ship 





im his mac tozication, be it 


up. , . . 
The ship's Corporal having joined the Quartermaster, the latter left the fellow 
ler the contr of the former, and gave the necessary imformation to the 

I .eogtenant on deck, who instantly informed the Captain, and the news quickly 
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tstion was rife that the cats would be put im requisition, but le was sent below, 
and placed under confinement again, which gave rise to conviction that the 
in was determined to try him by 4 Court-martial. 
acquainted with the quick invention of seamen in a chip of-s00 ee 
readily conceive that rumours of the most exaggerated nature prevailed, @ A 
congratulated themselves and each other on their having esceped from a terri - 
and sudden destructive. Whilst affairs were in this position, it occurred to the 
Captain's Steward ' try the magezine key on the lock of the Captain's store- 
room. A Lieutenant went down with him,—the fit was sdmirgble,—end ee 
a few minutes explained the cause of the man's incessant intoxication. ere 
were empty bottles in sbundance which ought to have been full—porter, w — 
spirits, everything drinkable had been greedily swallowed or secretly — ’ 
crafty fellow taking care to place the marines below, that discovery might 
s long as possible. 
wah oh it a» fully ascertained that he was quite innocent of any design 
of blowing up the ship, and had only bee» intent upon blowing himself out — 
liquor, the sailors began to give bim credit for his ingenuity, and be, find. 
ang that his scheme was fully detected, and his future visits to the store-room 
utterly debarred, made a voluntary confession that, knowing where the keys of 
the magazine were suspended, and that they would open the store-ro0m 
door, he had crept silentiy intothe First Lieutenant's cabin, the door of which 
stood open to admit every breathing of cool air, and making sure that the officer 
was asleep, he had effected his purpose, and amply helped himself. His ship- 
mates admired bis courage in removing the keys from their hazardous postion, | 
and praised the shrewdness and ability with which he had conducted the whole 
enterprise, both in getting and returuing them without awakening the F iret | 
Lieutenant. The offence, however, was considered as of too seriour 4 natura 
to be passed over slightly, and he whs again brought to the gangway and seized 
up, and everybody felt certain that punishment would ensue ; but, to the sur- 
of all, the Captain, after admonishing him in the most earvest manner, 
pointing out the mischievous tendency of his besetting sin, and impressively en 
treating him to abandon it altogether, ordered hin to be cast loose, and revura 
to bis duty. The man appeared to listen with the utmost attention to this ad- 
dress, which, on account of its solemnity and kind feeling, made a deep im- 
pression on the whole of the ship's company. He expressed contrition that 
acemed to be sincere, and was not seen intoxicated again ; but whether because 
no spirits could be procured, or it proceeded from resolutions of amendment, | 
am unable to decide, though, from what afterwards transpire!, | woud hope 
the latter was the actuating principle. 

When the frigate’s time was out she returned to England, and the man was 
drafted into another ship. Some years afterwards, on looking over the deaths 
in the Navy, (I think it was in the Naval Chronicle), { read the demise of a 


Lieutenant at the Cape of Good Hope, (ship's name not mentioned), who, from | 
inquiries made and information received, | have bat little doubt was the same 
individual who had purloined the keys. His name was a very peculiar one, and 
I trost, having corrected his fault, that he became a good officer 
One other incident is present to my mind. In 1806 I was going out to India, 
in a ship that was carrying detachments from the depots in England, to fill up 
three or four regiments in the neighbourhood of Madras, and amongst the offi- 
cers was a most agreeable, gentlemanly young man, of cheerful address and 
pleasant manners, with one exception,—he was a solitary night-drinker. Our 
acquaintance was cemented by friendship, and I frequently remonstrated with 
him on this unnatural and unsvcial habit, and it was sometimes delicately hint- 
ed at, accompanied by good advice, from the Rev. Mr C———, a passenger, 
who, I believe, afterwards became Archdeacon of Madras, and ultimately Bi- 
shop of one of the Presidencies. A more humane, pious, and exct llent man 
thao thie reverend divine | never met with ; and, doubtless, ere this, he has ob 
tained his full reward. Poor Y , however, though struck with remorse, and 
always realy to acknowledge his error, could not resist the temptation, and 
consequently continued his practice, stating privately to me that, his head was 
much disordered at night by frightful visions that kept him waking, and which 
induced him to strive to steep his senses in forgetfulness. Amongst other 
spectres which he asserted havunied his imagination was that of his mother, 
who was in her grave; and the shrinking terror with which he has de- 
acribed her ghastly look, and the ashy paleness of her face, as she beck- 
oned to him to “ come away,” not unfrequently communicated strange feelings | 
to me 
His was evidently a diseased mind, probably caused by some malformatign 
of organic structure ; for, though the Surgeon took him in hand, yet he could 
not,—at least did not,—reach the seat of the disorder, and poor Y—— had his 
nightly orgies alone. It was proposed that some one shoald sleep in the same 
cabin with him; but this he positively declined, fearing it might lead to re- 
flections on his natural courage. Inthe doey-time he drank nothing,—it was 
only in darkness and solitude that he yielded to liquor, and yet no one con 
sidered that he was unsafe to be left, for he was perfectly rational in con- 
Veorsation. 
One morring, whilst lying becalmed near the equator, and the ocean was like 
a polished mirror, ng yrs | the bright rays of the early sun, I visited his cabin, 
to see in what way he had passed the night, and to invite him to share a cold 
bath with me in the waist. He was not there, but supposing he might have 
gone on deck I hastened thither, hoping to find that he had not been indulging 
in his distressing propensity ; but, after walking round the deck, and making 
inquiry, I could neither see him nor hear of him. Still the thought did not 
occur to me that anything unpleasant had happened, till one of the Midshipmen 
whom I had questioned respecting him said, that when coming up to relieve his 
messmate from the middle watch, he heard his voice in the cabin, in a low mur- 
muring tone, as if singing some mournful ditty with a feeble breath. A fear 
then crossed my mind, and I promptly communicated with the officer in charge 
of the deck, who, without a moment's hesitation, instituted a search,—every 
part of the ship was examined, but poor Y—— was never seen again. I sus 
pect that, having supposed lis mother before him, he had followed her beckonings 
out of the port, half of which was unclosed, and stepped quietly and unobserved 
into the ocean. 














MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART I. 


My entertainer received me with more civility than J had expected. He 
was almost fashionably dressed ; his grim features were smoothed into ao 
elaborate smile ; and he repeated his gratification at seeing me, in such variety 
of tones that [ began to doubt the cordiality of my reception. But I could 
have no doubt of the elegance of the apartment into which I was shown. All 
was foreign, even to the flowers in the cases that filled the windows. A few 
bas-reliefs in the most finished style ; a few alabasters as bright as if they had 
been brought at that moment from Carrara; a few paintings of the Italian 
masters, if not original and of the highest value, at least-first rate copies— 

ught the eye at once ; the not foo much, the not too little, that exact point 
which it requires so much skill to touch, showing that the eye of taste had 
been everywhere ; and | again thought of the dungeon in the city, and asked 
myself whether it was possible that Mordecai could be the worker of the 
miracle. 

Naturally making him some acknowledgment for his invitation, and saying 





| gacious visage, showed me that he at least thought the evil day on the point of 








announced. Instead of the modern condition from which I had supposed 
Mordecai and his pretty daughter, aspiring as she was, to have chosen their 
society, I found myself in a circle of names of which the world had been talk- 
ing since | was in my cradle, if not for a dozen centuries before. 1 was in the 
midst of dukes, counts, .od chevaliers, mayechals and marchionesses, the 
patrons and patronesses ofthe Marmontels and D'Alemberts, the charm of the 
Da Deffand soirées, and the originals for the charming piquancies and exquisite 
impertinences of L’Espinasse, and the coterieisme of Paris . : 
was delighted, but I was still more deeply interested ; for the chief topics 
of the evening were those on which public curiosity was most anxiously alive 
at the moment—the hazards of the revolutionary tempest, which they hed left 
raging on the opposite shore. Yet, ‘ Vive la France !’ we had our cotillion, 
and our songs to harp and piano, notwithstanding the shock of governments. 
But we had scarcely sat down to the supper which Mordecai’s hospitality 
and his daughter's taste had provided for us—and a most costly display of 
plate and pine-apples it was—when our entertainer was called out of the room 
by a new arrival. After sme delay, he returned, bringing in with bim a mid 
dle-aged officer, a fine soldierly-looking figure in the uniform of the royal guard. 
He hed just arrived from France, with letters for some of the party, and with 
an introduction to the Jew, whom I now began to regard as an agent to the 
Freuch princes. ‘The officer was known to the whole table ; and the inquiries 
for their friends and France were incessant and innumerable. He evidently 
suppressed much, to avoid a ‘scene ;’ yet what be had to tell was sufficiently 
alerming. ‘The ominous shake of the Jew's head, and the changes of his sa- 


completion 

* Living,’ said he, ‘ at this distance from the place of events which succeed 
each other with such strange rapidity, we can scarcely judge of anything. Bat, 
if the king would rely more on his peasantry and less on his populace, and 
more on his army than either, he might be king of France still.’ 

‘True !—troe !’ was the general acclamation. 

‘He should have clung to tis noblesse, like Henri Quatre,’ said a duke. 

‘He should have made common caose with his clergy,’ said a prelate, with 
the physiognomy of one of Titian’s cardinals. 

‘Anything but the Tiers Etats,’ was uttered by all, with a general voice of 
horror. 

* My letters of this evening,’ said Mordecai, ‘ tell me that the /féle at Ver- 
sailles has had dangerous consequences.’ 

‘Cul!’ exclaimed a remarkably handsome woman of middle age, with the 
‘air noble’ in every feature. ‘ Pardon me, it must be anerror. I was present. 
It was the most brilliant of all possible réanions. It was a pledge to the salva- 
tion of France. { hear the sound of * Richard, O mon Roi!” in my ear at 
this moment. When, oh when, shall I hear it again?’ She burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

The name was electric. All began that very charming air at the moment. 
Sobs and sighs stole in between the pauses of the harmony. Their rich and 
practised voices gave it the sweetness and solemuity of a hymn. Fine eyes 
were lifted to heaven ; fine faces were buried in their clasped hands ; and the 
whole finished like the subsidence of a prayer. 

But madame la duchesse was full of her subject, and we were full of curiosi- 
ty. We implored her to give us some idea of a scene, of which all Europe 
wes thinking and talking. She required no importunity, but told her tale with 
the majesty of a Clairon. It was at first all exclamation. ‘O my king '—O 
my unhappy bat noble queen !—O my beloved but noble France! O Richard, 
O mon Ro!—Le monde vous abandonne!’ She again wept, and we again 
sympathized 

‘For weeks,’ said she, ‘we had been tortured at Versailles with reports from 
the capital. We lived in a perpetual fever. The fury of the populace was 
terrible The wretches who inflamed it constantly threatened to lead the 
armed multitude to the palace. We were almost without defence. The 
ministers could not be prevailed on to order the advance of the troops, and we 
felt our lives from hour to hour dependent on chance. 

‘It was iny month of waiting as lady of honour. found the queen always 
firm ; or, if she ever trembled, it was at the want of firmness in others. She 
had made up her mind for the worst long before. She often said to me, in 
those revolutionary nights, when we sat listening for the sound of the cannon 
or the tocsin from Paris—* France is an abyss, in which the throne must siuk, 
But sovereigns may be undone—they must not be disgraced.”” The world 
never possessed a more royal mind. 

‘At length an opportunity seemed to offer of showing the true feeling of the 
court tothe army. ‘The regiment of Flanders had come to take its tour of 
service at the palace, and the garde du corps had sent them an invitation to a 
grand military banquet. There was nothing new, and could have been nothing 
suspicious in the invitation ; for it was the custom of the garde, on the arrival 
of any regiment at Versailles, as a commencement of mutual civility. The 

regiment of Flanders was a distinguished corps—but the whole army had been 
tampered with; and the experiment was for the first time a doubtful one. As 
if to make it still more doubtfal, the invitation was extended to the National 
Guard of Versailles.’ 





Every eye was now fixed on the narrator, as she went on with increasing 
animation 

* Never was there a day of greater anxiety. We were sure of the garde du 
corps: but treachery was roving through France, and the banquet might only 
produce a collision. The entertainment, by being in the opera salon, was ac- 
tually within the palace, and all the royal suite remained in the royal apart. 
ments, in fear and trembling, during the entire day. 

‘ But as the night advanced, the intelligence, which was brought to us every 
five minutes from the salon, became more tranquillizing. The coldness which 
had existed in the beginning between the garde and the troops of the line had 
vanished, and loyal healths, gay speeches, and charming songs succeeded. At 
length a gallant young lieutenant of the garde, in a fit of noble enthusiasm, 
cried—-* We are all the soldiers of Frauce—we all are Joyal, all are happy— 
Why shall not our king witness our loyalty and our happiness’ The tidings 
were instantly conveyed to the royal apartments The king rose—the court | 
followed. We entered the salon 
indescribable !’ 

Her voice sank fora moment. She recovered herself, and proceeded— 

‘The queen leaned on the arm of the king, the dauphin and dauphiness fol 
lowed ; Madame Elizabeth, that saint on earth if ever there was one, headed 
the ladies of the court —All rose at our entrance ; we were received with one 
acclamation. The sight is still before me. I had seen all that was brilliant 
in the courts of Europe, But this moment effaced them all. The most splen- 
did salle on earth, crowded with uniforms, all swords drawn and waving in the 
light, all countenances turned to the king, all one shout of triumph, loyalty, 
and joy! Alas! alas! was it to be the last beat of the national heart? Alas! 
alas! was it to be the last flash of the splendour of France ; the dazzling illu- 
mination of the catafa/que of the Bourbons ; the bright burst of flame from the 
funeral pile of the monarchy ' 

Her voice sunk into silence; for the first time undroken throughout the 
room. 

At lengt!., to relieve the pause, Mordecai expressed something of a hope 
that the royal family slept in peace, for that one night at least. 

‘T really cannot tell,’ briskly said the fair narrator. ‘ But I know that the 





Oh, that sight!—-so new, so touching, so 





some civil thing of his taste, he laughed, and said, ‘1 have but little merit in 

the matter. All this is my daugh'er's. Moorfields is my house ; this house is | 
Mariamne’s. As our origin and connexions are foreign, we make use of our 
Opportunities to indulge ourselves in these foreign trifles. But we have a little 
** re-union” of our neighbours this evening,and [ must first make you known to 
the lady of the fete.” He rang the bell , 

“ Neighbours!" said I, “ all around me, as I came, seemed solitude > and | 
yours is so beautiful, that I almost think society would injure its beauty.’ 

* Well, weil, Mr. Marston, you sh Ii see. 
of your heart if you are susceptible.’ 

A servant announced that his mistress would attend us in a few minutes, 
and [ remained examining the pictures and prospect; when a gay voice, and 
the opening of a door, made me turn round to pay my homage to the lady. | 
had made up my mind to see one of the stately figures and ‘magnificent coun- 
tenances which are often to be found in the higher orders of the daughters of | 
Israel. 1 saw, on the contrary, one of the gayest countenances and lightest | 
figures imaginablo—the petit nez retroussé, and altogether much more of the 
air of a pretty Parisian than one of the superd race of Zion. Her manner 
Was a3 animated as her eyes, and with the ease of fore gn life she entered into | 


conversation ; and in a few minutes we laughed and talked together, as if we | 
had been acquaintances from our cradle. 
> > > . 





But this | advise you, take care 


. , . . > 
We soon after had the moon herself, rising broad and bright from the ocean ; 
! ~ ‘ — 
and all was romance, unti! a party were seen coming up the avenue, laug ung 
and talking very sportively 


‘I beg a thousand apologies ; but T have forgotten to mention that we have 
# email dance this evening, chiefly foreign, and, as you may perceive, they 
keep early hours, said Jessica, rising to receive them 
‘ . 
Phey are French and emigrants,’ added Mordecai. « Allis over with them 
and theirs in France, and they have made the b 


best of their way to England, 
therein acting more wisely than those who have st aved behind I know Franc 
well ; the ‘ tgre.singe,’ as their countrymen describe them These vunfort 

t } i e ' 4 


tu 


ike so many bales of 


mates have been c yusigned to me by my cx rrespondents 
silks, or barrels of Medoc. But here they come.’ 
I certainly was not prepared for the names whict 


1 I now heard successively ! 


ladies of the court did not. As the king retired, and we remained in the opera 
boxes to amuse ourselves a little with the display, we heard, to our astonish- 
ment, a proposal that the tables should be cleared away, and the ladies invited 
toa dance upon the spot. The proposal was instantly followed by the officers 
climbing into the boxes, and by our tearing up our pocket-h indkerchiefs to 
make them cockades. We descended, and danced loyally till daybreak’ 

* With nothing less than field-officers, [ hope,’ said a superb chevalier, with 
a superb smile. 


‘I hope so too,’ laughed the lady ; ‘though really I can answer for nothing 
but that the cotillion was excessively gay—that our partners, if not the best 
dancers upon earth—I always honour the garde du corps,,—and she bowed to | 
the captain ; ‘ were the most obliged persons possible.’ 

‘ Ah, but roturiere, madame!’ said a stiff old duke, with a scorn worthy of 


| ten generations of ribands of St. Louis. 


‘True; it was most melancholy, when one comes to reflect upon it,’ said the 
lady, with an elevation of her alabaster shoulders to the very tips of her ears. 
* But on that evening roturiers were in demand—popularity was everything ; | 
the bourgeoisie of Versailles were polished by their friction against the garde du 
corps. And I am sure, that if the same experiment, distressing as it might be, | 
were tried in every Opera salon in the provinces, and we had longer dances and 
shorter harangues, more fiddles and fewer patriots, all would be well again in 
our ‘ belle France.’ ” ; 

‘But—your news, monsieur le capitaine,’ was the demand all round the | 
table. | 

*T almost dread to allude to it,’ said the captain, ‘ as it 


may seem to contra- 
dict the opinien of ma 


Jame la duchesse ; yet | am afraid that we shal! have 





to 
regret this icte as one of the most disastrous events tothe king.” He stopped 
But the interest of the time overcame all other considerations. ‘ Ab, gallantry 
apart, let us hear was the general voice ; and, with every eve instantly fixe 


| 
on him, and in the midst of lips breathless with anxiety, an | 
with terror at every turn of the tale, the captam gave us his fearful narra- 


| 
tive :— 
‘The t — > . , 
he banque the Ist of October,’ said he xX 
consequences, whic h, I ille agree with madame, o ight to have restored peace, | 


were fatal. It lulled Versailles into a false sec irity, at the moment whea it ’ 


bosoms beatin 


] delighted us all; but its | 








September 9, 


roused Paris into open rebellion. ‘The leaders of the populace, dreading the 
return of the national attachment to our good king, resolved to strike a blo 
which should shake the monarchy. Happening to be sent to Paris on dut 
day, | was astonished to find everything in agitation —The workmen all a 
streets; the orators of the Palais Royal all on their benches, declaiming in the 
most farious manner. Crowds of women rushing along the Boulevards, sj 
ing their barbarous revolutionary songs; some even brandishing knives on 
carrying pikes, and all frantic against the féte. As I passed down the Rue St 
Honore, I stopped to listen to the harangue of a half-naked raffian who had 
made a rostrum of the shoulders of two of the porters of the Halle, and fro 
this moving tribune, barangued the multitude as he went along. Every on 
hood, calumny, and abomination that could come from the lips of man, were 
poured out by the wretch before me. The sounds of “* Vive Marat!” told me 
his name. I afterwards heard that he lived on the profits of a low journal. in a 
cellar, with a gang of wretches constantly drunk, and thus was only the fitter 
for the rabbie. e told them that there was a conspiracy on foot to massacre 
the patriots of Paris ; that the troops from the provinces were coming, by order 
of the king, to put man, woman, and child to the sword ; that the fete at Ver- 
sailles was given to the vanguard of the army to p'edge them to this terrible 
purpose ; that the governors of the provinces were all in the league of blood - 
and that the bakers of Paris had received an order from Versailles to put “ 
in all their loaves within the next twenty-four hours ‘ Frenchmen,’ 
this livid villain, tearing his hair, and howling with the wildness of a demoniac 
‘*do you love your wives and children? Wil you suffer them todie in agonies 
before youreyes? Wait, and you wil! have nothing to do bur dig their graves 
Advance, and you will have uothing to do but drive the tyrant, with his horde 
of priests and nobles, into the Seine. Pause, and you are massacred. Arm 
and you are invincible.” He was answered by shouts of vengeance , 

‘] remained that night at the headquarters of the staff of Paris, the Hotel de 
Ville. I was awakened before daybreak by the sound of a drum; and, on 
opening my eyes, was startled by lights flashing across the ceiling of the room 
where I slept. Shots followed ; and it was evident that there was aconflict in 
the streets. I buckled on my sabre hastily, and, taking my pistols, went to 
join the staff. { found them in the balcony in front of the building, maintain. 
ing a feeble fire against the multitude. The night was dark as pitch, cold and 
stormy, and except for the sparkle of the muskets from below, and the bloze of 
the torches in the hands of our assailanis, we could scarcely have conjectured 
by whom we were attacked. This continued until daylight; when we at last 
got sight of our enemy. Never was there a more tremendous view. Every 
avenue to the Place de Gréve seemed pouring in its thousands and tens of 
thousands. Pikes, bayonets on poles, and rusty muskets, filled the eye as far as 
it could reach. Flags, with all kinds of atrocious inscriptions against the king 
and queen, were waving 'n the blast; drums, horns, and every uncouth noise of 
the raging million filledthe air. And in front of this innumerable mass pressed 
on a column of desperadoes, headed by a woman, or a man disguised as a wo- 
man, beating a drum, and crying out, in the interva!s of every roar, * Bread, 
bread !” 

‘To resist was evidently hopeless, or only to provoke massacre; but I had 
already despatched an express to the officer in command at the Tuileries, to 
come and save the arms and ammunition deposited at the Hotel de Ville; and 
we expected the reinforcement from minute to minute. While my eyes turned, 
in this fever of life and death, towards the quarter from which the troops were 
to come, a sudden shout from the multitade made me look round; a fellow, 
perhaps one of the funambules of the Fauxbourg theatres, was climbing up to 
the belfry by a rope, with the agility of amonkey. His purpose was seen by us 
at once, and seen with fresh alarm ; for if he had been able to reach the great 
bell, the terrible ‘tocsin’ would have aroused the country for ten leagues round, 
and have poured a hundred thousand armed peasantry into Paris. [ pointed 
him out to the guard, and they fired a volley at him as he swung above their 
heads. They missed him, the populace shouted, and the fellow, taking off his 
cap and waving it in trumph, still climbed on. J next fired both my pistols at 
him ; which was the luckier of the two I cannot tell, but [ saw him stagger just 
as le planted his foot on the battlement; he was evidently hit, and a general 
yell from the multitude told that they saw it too ; he made a convulsive spring 
to secure himself, fell back, lost his hold, and plunged headlong from a height 
of a hundred and fifty feet to the ground! Another tried the same adventure, 
and with the same fate; three in succession were shot ; but enthusiasm or mad- 
ness gave them courage, and at length half a dozen making the attempt toge- 
ther, the belfry was reached, and the tocsin was rung. Its effect was terrible. 
The multitude seemed to be inspired with a new spirit of rage as they heard its 
clang. Every bell in Paris soon began to clang in succession. 


poison 
° 
exclaimed 


The din was 
deafening ; the populace seemed to become more daring and desperate every 
moment; all was uproar I could soon see the effect of the tocsin in the new 
crowds which recruited our assailants from all sides. Their fire became 
heavier; still, in the spirit of men fighting for their lives, we kept them at bay 
till the last cartri¢ge was in our muskets. But, at the moment of despair, we 
saw the distant approach of the reinforcement from the Tuileries; and breathed 
for aninstant. Yet, judge of our astonishment, when it had no sooner entered 
the crowd, than, instead of driving te wretches before them, we saw the sol- 
diers scatter, mix, and actually fraternize with the canaille; a general scene of 
embracing and huzzaing followed, the shakos were placed on the heads of the 
rabble, the hats and caps of the rabble were hoisted on the soldiers’ bayonets ; 
and to our horror alike at their treachery and cur inevitable destruction, the 
troops wearing the king’s uniform, pushed forward, heading the column of in- 
surrection. We fired our last volley, and all was over. The multitude burst 
into the hotel like atorrent. All our party were either killed or wounded. For 
the last four hours we had not a hundred men able to pull a trigger against a fire 
from the streets, from windows, and from house tops, on every side of the 
squares. ‘That any one of us escaped from the showers of bullets is a miracle. 
My own escape was the merest chance. On the first rush of the crowd into the 
hall, I happened to come in contact with one of the leaders of the party, a hor- 
rid-looking ruffian in a red cap, who roared out that he had marked me for 
bringing down the citizen climber up the belfry. The fellow fired his pistol so 
close to my face that it scorched me. Inthe agony of the pain J rushed on 
him ; he drew his sabre and attenpted to cut me down; but my sword was al- 
ready out, and I anticipated him by a blow which finished his patriotism, at least 
in this world. Inthe next moment, I was trampled down, and we fell to- 
gether.’ 

I can of course offer but an imperfect transcript of the brave guardsman’s 
narrative ; seconded as it was by an intelligent countenance, and that national 
vividness of voice and gesture which often tell so much more than words. Bat, 
to des¢ribe its effect on his auditory is imporsible. Every countenance was 
riveted on him, every change ef those extraordinary scenes was marked by @ 
new expression of every face round the table. Sighs and tears, wringing hands, 
and eyes turned to heaven, were universal evidences of the interest excited by 
his fearful detail. Yet, unused as I was to this quick emotion among my own 
sober countrymen, | could scarcely wonder even at its wildness. They were 
listening to the fate of all that belonged to them by affection, loyalty, hope, 
and possession, on this side of the grave. Every hour was big with the desti- 
nies of their king, their relations, and their country. On the events happening, 
even at the moment, depended, whether a deluge of blood might not roll over 
France, whether flame might noi be devouring their castles, whether they might 
not be doomed to mendicancy in a strange land, wanderers through the earth, 
without a spot whereon to lay their head, fugitives for ever. Yet the anxiety 
for those they left behind was of a still deeper dye; the loved, the familiar, 
the honoured, all involved in a tide of calamity, irresistible by human strength 
or skill.—All so near, yet ail lost; like the crew of some not le ship hopelessly 
struggling wi h the winds aud waves within sight of the shore, within reach of 
almost the very voices of their friends, yet at the mercy of a tremendous ele- 
ment which forbade their ever treading on firm ground. 

But there was still much totell; the fate of the royal family was the gene- 
ral question ; and the remainder of the melancholy tale was given with manly 


| sensibility. 


‘ When I recovered my senses it was late in the day; andI found myself in 
an humble room, with only an old woman for my attendant; but my wounds 
bandaged, and every appearance of my having fallen into friendly hands. The 
conjecture was trae. I was in the house of one of my father's gardes de chasse, 
who, having commenced tavern-keeper in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine some 
years back, and being a thriving man, had become a * personage” in his sec- 
tion, and was now a captain in the Fédérés Forced, malgré, to join the march 


| to the Hotel de Ville, he had seen me in the melee, and dragged me from under 
| a heap of killed and wounded. To his recollection I probably owed my life ; 


for the patriots mingled plunder with their princ'ples, stripped all the fallen, and 
the pike and dagger ended the career of many of the wounded. It happened, 


| too, that I could not have fallen in a better spot for information. My ci-devant 


garde de chasse was loyal to the midriff; but his position as the master of a 
tavern, made his house the rendezvous of the patriots of his section Imme- 
diately after their victory of the morning, a sort of council was held on what 
they were to do next ; and the room where I lay being separated from thet 
place of meeting only by a slight partition, I could hear every syllable of their 


speeches, which, indeed, they took no pains to whisper; they clearly thought 





| that Paris was their own. Lying on my bed. I learned that the {attack on the 
| Hotel de Ville was only a part of a grand scheme of operations; that an I- 


. ia y 
surrection was to be organized throughout France; that the king was to be 


. } , ; . ne re >- 
deposed, and a ‘ heutenent of the kingdom’ appointed, until the sovere gn a 
ple had declared their will ; and that the first movement was to be a march 

all the Parisian se ns to Versailles. I should have started from my pillow 


- | 
to spring sabre in hand among the traitors; but I was held down by my wouncs 
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aps still more by the 

peat np stirring, a8 it would be instantly followed by her murder and that of 
every inmate of the house. The club now proceeded to enjoy themselves alter 
the labours of the day. They had a republican carouse. Their revels were 
horrible. They speedily became intoxicated, sang, danced, embraced, foughi, 
and were reconciled sgain. Then came the herangues ; each orator exceeding 
his predecessor in blasphemy, till all was execration, cries of vengeance agaist 
kings end priests, and roars of massacre. [| there heard the names of men long 
suspected, bat of whom they now spoke openly as the true leaders of the na- 
tional movement, snd of others marked for assassination. They drank 
toests to Death, to Queen Poissarde, and to Goddess Guillotine. It was @ pan- 
demonium. , 

‘A dram at length beat the “ Alarme” in the streets; the orgy was at an 
end, and amid a crash of bottles and glasses, they staggered, as well as their 
feet could carry them, out of the house. They were received by the mob with 
shouts of laughter. But the column moved forward ; to the amount of thou- 
sands, I could judge by their trampling, and the clashing of their arms. When 
the sound had died away in the distance, my humble friend entered my room, 
thanking his stars that “ he had contrived to escape this march.” 

‘« Where are they gone '” I asked. 

«« To Versailles,” was his shuddering answer. : 

‘Nothing could now detaia me. After one or two helpless efforts to rise 
from my bed, and an hour or two of almost despair, | succeeded in getting on 
my feet, and procuring @ horse. Versailles was now my only object. I knew 
the importance of arriving at the palace at the earliest moment ; I knew the 
unprotected state of the king, and knew that it was my place to be near bis 
person in all chances. 1 was on the point of sallying forth in my uniform, when 
the precaution of my friend forced me back ; telling me, truly enough, that, in 
the ferment of the public mird, it would be impossible for me to reach Versail-. 
les as a garde du corps, and that my being killed or taken would effectually 
prevent me from bearing any information of the state of the capital. This de- 
cided me ; and disguised as a courier, [ set out by across-road in hope to arrive 
before the multitude 

* Bat I had aot gone above a league before I fell in with a scattered platoon 


of the mob, who were rambling along as if on a party of picasure; tossing | 
I was | 


their pikes and clashing their sabres to all kinds of revolutionary songs. 


instantly seizcd, as a ** courier of the Aristocrats.” Their sagacity, once at 


work, found vot a hundred names for me :—I! was a “ spy of Pitt,” an * agent | 


of the Austrians,”’ a ‘disguised priest,” and an * emigrant noble ,;” my pro- 
testations were in vain, and they held a court-martial on me and my horse, on 
the road; and ordered me to deliver up my despatches, on pain of being piked 
on the spot. Bat I could give up none ; for the best of all possible reasons 
Every fold of my drapery was searched, and then I was to be piked for not hav- 
ing despatches ; it being clear that I was more than a courier, and that my 
message was too important to be trusted to pen and ink. | was now in real 
peril; for the party had continued to sing and drink until they had nearly made 


themselves frantic ; and as Versailles was still a dozen miles off, and they were | 
unlikely to annihilate the garrison before nightfa |, they prepared to render their | 


share of service to the cou try bv anuihilating me. In this real dilemma, my 
good genius interposed, in the slape of an easormous poissarde ; who, rushing 
through the crowd, which she smote with much the same effect as an elephant 
would with his trunk, threw her huge arms round me, called me her cher Jac- 
ques, poured out a volley of professioual eloquence on the shrinking herves, 
and proclaimed me her son returning from the army! All now was sentiment. 
The poissarde was probably in earnest, for her faculties were in nearly the same 
condition with those of her fellow patriots. { was honoured with a general 
embrace, and shared the privilege of the travelling bottle. As the night was 
now rapidly falling, an orator proposed that the overthrow of the monarchy 
should be deferred till next day A Federe uniform was provided for me; | 
was hailed as a brother; we pitched a tent, lighted fires, couked a supper, and 
bivouacked for the night. This was, I acknowledge, the first ni,ht of my see. 
ing actual service since the commencement of my soldiership 

‘In ten minutes the whole party were asleep. I arose, stole away, left my 
newly found mother to lament her lost son again, and with a heavy heart took 
the road to Versailles. 
grown dark as death. It was anight for the fall of adynasty. But there was 
a lurid blaze in the distant horizon, and from time to time a shout, or a sound 


i 
of musketry, which told me only too well where Versailles lay. I need not 


say what my feel ngs were while I was traversing that solitary road, yet within | 


hearing of this tremendous mass of revolt; or what | imagined in every roar, 
as it came mingled with the bellowing of the thunder. The attack might be 
commencing at the moment ; the blaze that | saw might be the conflagration of 
the palace ; the roar might be the battie over the bodies of the roval family. I 
never passed three hours in such real anxiety of mind, and they were deepened 
ay the t tal loneliness ofthe whole road. I did not meet a single human being ; 
for the inhabitants of the few coitages had fled, or put out their lights, and shut 
themselves up in their houses. The multitude had rushed on, leaving noth ng 
but silence and terror beh.nd 

‘The church clocks were striking three in the morning when I arrived at 
Versailles, after the most exhausting journey that I had ever made. But 
there, what a scene met my eye! Jt was beyond all that I had ever imagined 
of ferocity and rabble triumph. Though ‘it was still night, the multitude 
thronged the streets ; the windows were all lighted up, huge fires were blazing 
in all directions, torches were carried about at the head ot every troop of the 
banditti; it was the bivovac of a hundred thousand bedlamites 
that | owned the lucky chance which had made me a Federe 
dress | should have been a suspicious person, and have probably been put to 


It was now 


death ; but in the brown coat, sabre, and red cap of the Sectionaire, I was fra- | 


ternized with in all quarters 
possible. 
no faith even in my mob costume; and was repelled. [ could only see at a 
distence, drawn up in front of the palace, a strong line of troops—the regiment 
of Flanders and the Swiss battalion. Al! in the palace was darkness. It struck 
me as the most funereal sight | had ever beheld. 

‘In my disappointment | wandered through the town. The night was rainy, 
and gusts of wina tore everything before them, yet the armed populace re- 
mained carousing in the streets—a'l was shouting, oaths and execrations against 
the roval family. Some groups were feasting on the plunder of the houses of 
entertainment, some were dancing and roaring the ** Carmagnole.” One party 
had broken into the theatre, and dressed themselves in the spoils of the ward- 
robe ; others were drilling, and exhibiting their skill by firing at the king’s 
erms hung over the shops of the restaurateurs. Those shops were crowded 
with hundreds eating and drivking at free cost. All the cafés and gaming- 
houses were lighted from top to bottom. ‘lhe streets were a solid throng, and 
almost as bright as at noonday, and the jangling of all the Savoyard organs, 
horns, and voices, the riot and roar of multitudes, and the frequent and desper- 
ate quarrels of the different sections, who challenged each other to fight during 
this lingering period, were absolutely distracting. Versailles looked alternately 
like one vast masquerade, like an encampment of savages, and like a city taken 
by storm. Wild work, too, had been done that day. . 

‘As, wearied to death, I threw myself down to rest on the steps of one of 
the churches, a procession of patriots happened to fix its quarters on the spot 
Its leader, an old grotesque-looking fellow dressed in a priest’s vestments— 
doubtless a part of the plunder of the night—and seated on a barrel on wheels, 
like a Silenus, from which, at their several halts, he harangued his followers, 
and drank to the ** downfall of the Bourbons,” soon Jet me into the history of 
the last twelve hours. ‘ Brave Frenchmen,” exclaimed the ruffian, “ the eyes 
of the world are upon you; and this night you have done what the world has 
never rivalled. You have shaken the throne of the tyrant. What cared you 
for the satellites of the Bourbons! You scorned their bayonets ; you laughed 
at their bullets. Nothing can resist the energy of Frenchmen.” This flourish 
was, of course, received with a roar. The orator now produced a scarf which 
he had wrapped around his waist, and waved it in the light before them. ‘* Look 
here, ciiizen soldiers,” he cried; “brave Federes, see this gore. It is the 
blood of the monsters who would eatingu’sh the liberty of France. Yesterday 
I headed a battalion of our heroes in the attack of the palace. One of the 
slaves of the tyrant Capet rushed on me sword in hand; I sent a bullet through 
his heart, and as he fell, I tore this scarf from his body. See the marks of his 
blood.” It may be conceived with what fee ings I heard this narrative —The 
palace had been sacked, the queen insulted, my friends and comrades murder. 
ed. I gave an involuntary groan ; his fierce eye fell upon me as { endeavoured 
to make my escape from this horrible neighbourhood, and he ordered me to 
approach him. The fifty pikes which were brandished at his word made obe- 
dience necessary. He whispered, “] know you well; you are at my mercy ; 
I have often played the barrel organ ou‘side the walls of your corps-de-garde 
you are acquainted with the secret wavs of the palace, and you most lead usin, 
or die upon the spot.” He probably took my as‘onishment and silence for ac- 
quiescence ; for he put a musket into myhand. “ This ght,” said he, aloud, 
“will settle eve rything. The whole race of the Bourbons are doomed. The 
fry may have escaped, but we have netted all the best fish. We have friends, 
too, in high quarters ;” and he shook a purse of louis d'ore at my ears. “* We 


My first object was to approach the palace, if 


are to storm the palace an hour before daybreak ; the troops must either join 


us or be put to death: the king and his tribe will be « 


to a dungeon, and 


re to-morrow night, will have at her head. if pot the greatest man, 


" rae 2 & gt 
e richest fool, in F rope He burst out into an irrestrainable laugh, 
Which the whole party jolmed but the sound of cannon broke off bis speect 
—<s ered pike or musket ; I was placed under the especial surveil ance of 
* pair with drawn sabres, which had probably seen some savage service during 


entreaties of my old attendant, who protested the night, for they were clotted wtth blood ; 


The night had changed to sudden tempest, and the sky | 


In any other | 


But there | found a cordon of the national guard drawn up, who had | 








and with me for their guide, the 
| horde of savages rushed forward, shouting, to join the graod attack on the de- 
fenders of our unfortunate king. 

* My situation had grown more trying at every moment, but escape was im- 
| possible, and my next thought was to make the best of my misfortune, enter 
| the palace along with the crowd, and, when ence there, die by the sides of my 
| old comrades. I had, however, expected a sanguinary struggle. What was 
| my astonishment when I saw the massive gates, which might have been so 
| easily defended, broken open at once—a few random shots the only resistance, 
; and the staircases and ante-rooms in possession of the multitude, within a 
|; quarter of an hour. “* Where is La Fayette?” in wrath and indignation, | 
| cried to one of the wounded garde.du corps, whom I rescued from the knives 
| of my sans-culotie companions. ‘ He is asleep,’ answered the dying man, 
| with a bitter smile. 
| him last night from Paris!’ I asked, in astonishment. ‘ They are asleep, 

too,” was the contemptuous answer. I rushed on, and at length reached my 
friends ; tore off my Federe uniform, and used, with what strength was left 
| me, my bayonet, until it was broken. 

* [shall sav no more of that night of horrors. The palace was completely 
stormed. The splendid rooms, now the scene of battle hand to hand; the 
royal furniture, statues, pictures, tossed and trampled in heaps; wounded and 
dead men lying every shere ; the constant discharge of muskets and pistols ; 
the breaking open of doors with the blows of batchets and hammers ; the shrieks 
of women flying for their lives, or hanging over wounded sons and husbands ; 
and the huzzas of the rabble, at every fresh entrance which they forced into the 
suites of apartments, were indescribable. I passed over the other transactions 
of those terrible hours; but some unaccountable chance saved the royal family 
—I fear for greater sufferings ; for the next step was degradation. 

* The rabble leaders insisted that the king should go with them to Paris 
Monsieur La Fayette was now awake ; and he gave it as his opinion that this 
was the only mode of pleasing the populace. When a king submits to popa- 
lar will, he is disgraced ; and a disgraced king is undone. It was now broad 
day; the struggle was at an end; the royal carriages were ordered, and the 
| garde du corps were drawn up to follow them. At this moment, the barrel- 











pered, “ Brother Fadare, did I not tell you how it would be ! 
| beginning ; all that we have seen is the farce.” 
among the crowd. 

* There was one misery to come, and it was the worst; the procession to 
| Paris lasted almost twelve hours. It wos like the march of American savages, 
with their scalps and prisoners, to their wigwams. The crowd had been large 
ly increased by the national guards of the neighbouring villages, and by thous 


The play is only 
He laughed and disappeared 


was useless; we ourselves were prisoners. Surrounding the carriage of the 
king, thousands of the most profligate refuse of Paris men and women, railed 
| and revelled, sang and shouted the most furious insults to their majesties 
And in front of this mass were carried on pikes, as standards, the heads of two 
of our corps, who had fallen fighting at the door of the queen's chamber 
Loaves, borne on pikes and dipped in blood, formed others of their standards 
Huge placards, with the words, “ Down with the tyrant! Down with the 
priests! Down with the nobles!” waved above the heads of the multitude 
**Make way for the baker, his wife, and the little apprentice,” was shouted, 
with every addition of obloquy end insolence; and in this agony we were 
forced to drag on our weary steps till midnight 
to signalize the inhuman spirit of the time. Wiahin about a league of Paris, 
the royal equipages were ordered to halt; and for what inconceivable pur 
pose! Jt was, that the bleeding heads of our unfortunate comrades might be 
dressed and powdered by the village barber—to render them fit to enter Paris 
Ihe heads were then brought to the carriage windows, for the approval of the 
royal prisoners ; and the huge procession moved onward with all its old bellow 
ings again. 


‘We entered the city by torchlight, amid the firing of cannon; the streets 
were all illuminated, and the mob and the multitude maddened with brandy 
Yet the scene was unlike that of the night before. There was something in 
the extravagances of Versailles wholly different from the sullen and frowning 
aspect of Paris. ‘The one had the look of a melodrame ; the other the look of 
an execution. All was funereal. We marched with the king to the Place du 
Carrousel, and when the gates of the palace closed on him, I felt as if they 
were the gates of the tomb. Perhaps it would be best that they were ; that a 


look on the face of man again He had drained the cup of agony; he had 
tasted all the bitterness of death; human nature could not sustain such ano 
ther day ; and, loyal as I was, J wished that the descendant of so many k ngs 
sould rather die by the hand of nature than by the hande of traitors and vil- 
lains; or should rather mingle his ashes with the last flame of the Tuileries, 
than glut the thirst of rebellion with his blood on the scaffold.’ 

The story left us all melancholy for a while; bright eves again overflowed 
as well they might ; and stately bosoms heaved with evident emotion. Yet, 
after all, the night was wound up with a capital cotillion, danced with as much 

| grace, and as much gaiety too, as if it had been in the Salle d'Opera 

I rose early next morning, and felt the spirit-stirring power of the sea-breeze 
| In those days, Brighton covered but the borders of the shore It was 
scarcely more than a little line of fishermen's cottages, fenced against 
the surge by the remaining timbers of boats which had long seen their last ad 

venture. Scatiered at distances of at least a quarter of a mile from each 
other, lay some houses of a better description, a few deeply embosomed in 
| trees, or rather in such thickets as could grow in the perpetual exposure to the 
rough winds and saline exhalations of the Channel. Of those, the one in 
which I had taken up my present residence was amongst the best ; though its 
| exterior was so unpresuming, thas I was inclined to give Mordecai, or rather his 
heiress, credit for humility, or perhaps for the refinement of striking their visi 

| ters with the contrast between its simplicity of exterior and richness of decora- 
tion within, 





It was a brisk, bright morning, and the waves were curling before a lively 
breeze, the sun was glowing above, and clusters of vessels, floating down the 
Channel, spread their sails like masses of summer cloud im the sunshine. It 
was my first sight of the ocean, and that first sight is always a new idea 
Alexander the Great, standing on the shores of the Persian Gulf, said, * That 
he then first felt what the world was.” Often as I have seen the ocean since, 
the same conception bas often forced itself on me. 

* * > * . * * . 


While those and similar ramb!ings were passing through my mind, as I sat 
gazing on the bright and beautiful expanse before me, | was aroused by a step 
on the shingle. I turned, and saw the gallant guardsman, who had so much 
interested our party on the night before. But he received my salutation with a 
gravity which instantly put an end to my good-humour; and I waited for the 
denouement, at his pleasure. He produced a small billet from his pocket, 
which | opened, and which, on glancing my eye over it, appeared to me a com- 
plete rhapsody. 1 begged of him to read it, and indulge me with an explana- 
tion. He read it, and smiled. 


be made for a man deeply injured, and inflamed by a sense of wrong.’ 

I read the signature—Lafoniaine, Capitaine des Chasseurs legers. I had 
never heard the name before. I begged to know ‘the nature of his business 
with me, as it was altogether beyond my conjecture ’ 





never seen each other till lest night, at the house of your friend. The case is 
simply this :—Lafontaine, who is one of the finest fellows breathing, has been 
for some time deeply smitten by the various charms of your host's very pretty 
daughter, and so far as | comprehend, the lady has acknowledged his merits 

| But your arrival here has a good deal deranged the matter. He conceives 
your attentions to his fair one to be of so marked a nature, that it is impossible 
| 





for him to overlook them.’ 
I laughed, and answered, 


not known her existence til] within these twenty four hours.’ 

* You danced with herhalfthe evening—you sat beside her at supper. She 
listened to you with evident attention—of this last I myself was witness ; and 
the report in the neighbourhood is, that you have come to this place by an ex- 
press arrangement wiih her father,’ gravely retorted the guardsman 

All this exactness of requisition appeared to me to be going rather too far; 
and | exhibited my feeling on the subject, in the tone in which I replied, that I 
had stated everything that was necessary for the satisfaction of a‘ man of sense, 


| ‘Sir, you may imake your friend quite at his ease on the subject, for I have 
| 


; | bot that | had neither the faculty nor the inclination to indulge the captiousness 


| of any man.’ 

| His colour mcunted, and I seemed as if I was likely to have a couple of heroes 
| on my hands. But he compressed his lip, evidently strangled a chivalric speech, 
| and, after a pause to recover bis calmness, said— 


/ 


le ponctilos on either side I heartily 

wish that this affair had not occurred, or could be recongiled ; my countrymen 

| here, | know, stand on a de ste footing, and I am oofleatiy aware of the cha 

racter that will be fastened on them by the occurrence of such rencontres. Can 
you suggest any means by which this € flerence may be settied at once 

I have told you the fact, that I 

st Lam wholly unacquainted even 

with the person of your friend—tbat the idea of intentional injury on my part, 


' therefore, is ridiculous ; and let me add, for the benefit of your friend, that to 


* Sir, | have wot come here to dec 


‘None in the world, sir,’ was my anewer 


nave no pretension whatever to the iacy 


“ Where are the National Guard whom he brought with | 


1 
; 
| 





| being. 


organ man, my leader of the night, passed me by, with a grimace, and whis- | 


| 


| infidelity, 
One abomination more was | 


expect an apology for imaginary injuries, would be the most ridiculous part of 
the entire transaction.’ 

* What, then, am Itodo!’ asked the gallant captain, evident! ‘ 
*T really wish that ‘he affeir could be got po athens f ae In 5 oe 
the Jewess is pretty, Lafontaine's choice does not much gratify any of us.’ 

* What you ought to do, sir, is sufficiently plain,’ said 1. * Goto your friend ; 
if he has brains enough remaining to comprehend the nature of the case, he 
will send you back with his apology. If he has not, I shall remain half an hour 
on the sands until he has made up his mind." 

The captain made me a low bow, and slowly paced back to the lodging of 
his fery compatriot 

When I was left alone, |, for the first time, felt the whole ill-lack of my si- 
tuation. So long as | was heated by our little dialogue, | thought only of re- 
torting the impertinent interference of a stranger with my motives or actions. 
But, now, the whole truth flashed on me with the force of a new facalty. I 
saw myself involved in a contest with a fool or alunatic, in which either of our 
lives, or both, might be sacrificed—and for nothing. Hope, fortune, reputation, 
perhaps renown, all the prospects of life were opening before me, and 1 wae 
about to shut the gate with my own hand. In these thoughts I was still too 
young for what iscalled personal peril to intervene. The graver precaution of 
more advanced veers was entirely out of the question. I wae a soldier or about 
to be one; and I would have rejoiced, if the opportunity had been gives to me, 
in heading a forlorn hope, or doing any other of those showy things which make 
aname, The war, too, was beginuing—my future regiment was ordered for fo- 
reign service—every heart in England was beating with hope and fear—every 
eye of Europe was fixed upon England and Englishmen; and, in the midst of 
all this high excitement, to fall in a pitifal private quarrel, struck me with asud- 
den sense of self-contempt and wilful absurdity, that made me almost loathe my 

I acknowledgs that the higher thoughts, which place those rencontres 
in their most criminal point of view, bad then but little influence with me. But 
to think that, within the next hour, or the next five minutos, | might be but like 
the sleepers in the rude resting place of the fishermen ; with my name unknown, 
and all the associations of life extinguished— 


* This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod’— 


was an absolute pang. I could have died a martyr, and despised the flame, or 
rather rejoiced in it, as # security that I should aot perish forgotten. Bata fan- 
cied wrong, an obscure dispute, the whole future of an existence flung away for 
the jealous dreams of » mad Frenchman, or the sport of a coquette, of whom I 
knew as little as of her fantastic lover, threw me into a fever of scorn for the 


solemn follies of mankind 
ands flocking from Paris on the intelligence of the rabble victory. Our escort | 


The captain returned. | had not stirred from the «pot 

‘| regret,’ said he, ‘that my friend is wholly untrectable, He has convinced 
himself, if he can convince no one else, that he has wholly lost the good opinion 
of his fair one, and that you are the cause. Some communication which he had 
from London, informed him of your frequent intercourse with her father, This 
rendered him suspicious, and the peculiar attention with which you were treat- 
ed last night, produced a demand for an explanation ; 


which, of course, height- 
ened the quarrel, 


Phe inamorata, probably not displeased to have more suitors 
than one, whether in amusement or triumph, appears to have assisted his error, 
if such it be ; and he returned home, stung to madness by what he terms her 
He now demands your formal abandonment of the pursuit.’ 

All my former feelings of offence recurred at the words, and | hotly asked— 
‘Well, sir, to whom must I kneei—to the lady or the gentleman! Take my 
answer back—that | shall do neither, Where is your friend to be found!’ 

Ile pointed to a clump of trees within a few hundred yards, and | followed 
him I there saw my antagonist; a tall, handsome young man, but with a 
countenance of such dejection that he might have sat for the picture of despair. 
It was clear that his case was one for which there was no tonic, but what the 
wits of the day called a course of steel. Beside him stood a grey haired old 
figure, of a remarhebly intelligent countenance, though stooped elightly with 


age He was introduced to me as Goneral Deschamps ; and in a few well-ex- 
| 


pressed words, he mentioned that he attended, from respect to the Briueh, to 
offer his services to me on an occasion * which he deeply regretted, but which 


circums‘ances unfortunately rendered necessary, and which all parties were 


king of France should never suffer such another day; that he should never | 


| was tolerably expert in both 





| in Brighton, as it then was, bore the name of a house 
* It is, I own, not perfectly intelligible,’ said he ; ‘ but some allowance must | 


doubtless anxious to conclude before it should produce avy irritation im the 
veighbourhood.’ 

To the offer ef choice of weapons, I returned an answer of perfect indiffer- 
ence. It had happened, that as mj father had destined me for diplomacy, end 
had conceived the scsence to have but two essentiala, French and tenc ng, | 
Swords were chosen. We were placed on the 
ground, and the conflict began My antagonist was eviden'ly a mister of hiw 
art ; but there is no weapon whose use depends so much upon the mind of the 
moment as the seword. He was evidently resolved to kill or be killed ; and the 
desperation with which he rushed on me exposed him to my very inferior skill. 
At the third pass I ran him through the sword arm, He staggered back with 
the twinge , but at the instant when he was about to bound on me, and pernaps 
take his revenge, a scream stopped us all; a female, wrapped in a cloak and 
veil, rushed forward, and threw herself into Lafon'aine’s arms in « passion of 
sobs. An attendant, who seon came up, explained the circumstance ; and it 
finally turned out, that the fair Mariamue, whatever her coquetry might have 
intended at night, repented at morn; recollected some of the ominous expres- 
sions of her lover; and on hearing}that he had been seen with a es 
the grove, and that I, too, was absent, had conjectured the truth at once, an 
flown, with her femme de chambre, to the rendezvous, 
time 

The reconciliation was complete. 


She had come just in 


I was now not only forgiven by the lover, 
but was the ‘ very best (nend he had in the world ;—a man of honour, a para- 
gon, a chevalier sans peur et sans reproche.’ The wound of the gallant chas 
seur was bound up, like an ancient knight’s, with his mustress’s scarf, She up- 
braided me, with her glistening eyes, for having had the audacity to quarrel 
with her hero ; and then, with the same eyes, thanked me for the opportunity of 
proving her faith to cher et malheureux Charles. Her little beart poured out its 
full abundance in her voluble tong -e; and for a quarter of an hour, and it 
is a long life for happicess, we were the happiest half dozen in Cheristen- 
dom. 

How Mordecai would admire all this, was yet to be told; but my casual 
mention of his name broke up the rapture at once Mariamne suddenly became 
sensible of the irregularity of alternately fainting and smiling in the arms of @ 
handsome young suldier; and in the presence, woo, of so many epectators, all 
admirers of her black eyes aod blooming sensibilities, She certainly looked to 
me much prettier than inher full dress charms of the evening before, and I al- 
most began to think that the prize was worth contending for , bot the guarde- 
man and the old general had felt the effects of the morning air, and were un- 
sentimentally hungry. Mariamne and her attendant were escorted to the edge 
of the plantation by her restored knight ; and I accepted the general's invita- 
tion to breakfast, instead of drowning myself in the next pond. 

The general was lodged in the first floor of a fisher nan’s dwelling, whieh, 
in more polished parts of the land, would have been pronounced a hovel ; but 
We entered it through 
an apartment filled with matters of the fisherman's trade,—nets, barrels, and 
grapnels ; aad in a corner @ musket or two, which had evidently seen service, 
though probably not in his Majesty's pay. ‘The walls were covered with en- 
gravings of British sea-fights and favourite admirals, from the days of Pirza- 


| beth ; patriotic in the highest degree, and most intolerable specimens of the 
‘It is perfectly probable, sir,’ wasthe reply ; ‘ for [ understand that you had | 


erts ; the floor, too, had ite covering, but it was of nearly 4 dozen children of 
all sizes, from the bluff companion of his father down to the erier in the cradle ; 
yet all fine bold specimens of the brood of sea and fresh air, British bull-doges, 
that were yet to pin dewn the game all round the world ; or rather cubs of t 
British lion, whose roar was to be the future terror of the foreigner. 
The general weleomed us to his little domicile with as much grace as if he 
had been ushering us into the throne-room of the Tuileries. J atverwarde un- 
derstood that he had been governor of the ‘ Invalides ;’ and the change from 
the stately halls of that miliary palace must have severely taxed the philosophy 
of any man ; yet it had no appearance of heving even ruffled the temperament 
of the gallant veteran. He smiled, talked, and did the honours of his apart- 
ment with as moch urbanity ee if be had been surrounded by all the glittering 
furniture, and all the liveried attendance, of his governorship. I have always 
delighted in an old Frenchman, especially if he tas served 
* , . . . . * . . 
But the party to whom I was now introduced were of « differen’ order from 
the generality of their country. Originally of the first education and first socie- 
ty of France, the strictness of the military service bad produced on them the 
most valuable effect of years. The natural vividness of their temperament was 
smoott.ed down, their experience of English kindness had diminiwhed their pre- 
judices ; and adversity—and no men bear the frowns of fortune better than 
their nation—gave them almost the manly calmness of the English gentleman. 
I found the old general all courtesy, and his friends eli good-hemoor My con- 
duct in the affair of the morning was after their own hearts ; I had, by common 
consent, earned their good graces ; and they gave me on the spot half a dozen 
ovitations to the regunents and chateaus of themselves and their friends w th 
as much hospiteble ewecerity as if they had only to recros the chancel to take 
possession of them again. Lafoncaine was still moody, but be was Ww love ; 
and by this fect, unlike everybody else, and unlike bimseif, from one half hour 
to another 
‘ Toutes les belles dames sont, plus ou moins, coquettes,’ says that gayest 
of all old geatlemen, the Prince de Ligne, who loved everyoody, amused every- 
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body, and laughed at everybody. It is not for me to dispute the authority of 
one who contrived to charm, at once; the imperial severity of Maria Theresa 
and the imperial pride of Catharine ; to the keen investigation of the 
keenest of mankind, the eccentric Kaunitz ; and rival the profusion of the 
most magnifique and oriental of all prime ministers, Potem&in. 
was “belle dame,” and a remarkably pretty ove. She was 

therefore entitied to all the privileges of prettiness ; and, it must be acknow- 

that she enjoyed them to a very animaced extent. In the curious me- 
moire of French private life, from Plessis Les Tours down to St. Evremond 
and Marmontel|—and certainly more amus ng and dexterous dissections of hu- 
man nature, at least as it is in France, never existed—our cvoler countrymen 
chen wooder at the strange attachments, subsisting for half a ceutury between 
the old, who were nothing but simple fireside frends after all ; and even be- 
tween the old and the young. The story of Ninon and her Abve—the unfortu- 
nate relationship, and the unfortunate catastrophe excepted—was the story of 
hundreds or thousands in every city of France fifty years ago. {t arises trom 
the vividness of the national mind, the quick susceptibility to being pleased, and 
the natural return which the heart makes in gratitude. If it sometimes led to 
error—it was the more to be regretted. But { do not touch on such views. 

As the Jew's daughter had been rendered by her late adventure aii but the 
affianced bride of Lafontaine, she assumed all the rights of a bride, treated her 
slave as slaves are treated everywhere, received his friends at her villa with 
animation, aud opened her heart to them all, from the old genera! do wowards, 
even tome. I had never seen 4 creature so joyous, with all her soul sv speak- 
ing on her lips, and ali her happiness so sparkiing in her eyes. Sane was the 
most restless, too, of haman beings ; but it was the restlessness of 4 giow of 
enjoyment, of a bird in the first sunshine, of a butterfly in the first glitter of is 
wings. She was now continually forming some party, some ingenious surprise 
of pleasure, some little sportive excursion, some hal! theatric scene, to keep all 
our hearts and eyes as much alive as her own. Lafontaine obviously did not 
like all this ; and some keen encounters of their wit took place, on the pleasure 
which, as he averred, ‘ she took in all society but nis owa.’ 

‘If the charge be true,’ suid she one day, ‘why aalin fault! It is so 
natural to try to be happy.’ 

* But, to be happy without me, Mariamne.’ 

‘Ah, what an impossibility!" laughed the little foreigner 

* Bat, to receive the attentions even of the geveral, old enough to have mar- 
ried your grandmother.’ 

* Weil, does it not show his taste, even in your own opinion, to follow your 
example, and admire what you tell me you worship '’ 

* You are changed, you are a gtrouette, Mariamne.’ 

* Well, nothing in the world is 80 melancholy as one who lets all the world 

ss by it, without a thought, a feeling, or awish. One might as well be one 
of the pictures in the Louvre, pretty and charming, and gazed at by ail the pas- 
sers-by, without 4 glance for any of them in return. I have no kind of envy for 
being a mummy, covered with cloth of gold, and standing in a nichs of cedar, 
yet with ail ite sensations vanished some thousand years ago.’ 

* Was this the language you held to me when first we met, Mariamne !’ 

* Was this the language you held to me, when we first met, Charles! But 
I shall lose my spirits if L talk to you. What a sweet evening! Whata de. 
licious breeze! Bon sor!” And forth sho went, tripping it among the beds 
of flowers ike a sylph, followed by Lafontaine, moody and miseravle, yet up- 
able to resist the spell. Of those scenes I saw a hundred, regularly ending in 
the same conclusion ; the lady always, as ladies ought, gaining the day, aod 
the gentieman vexed, yet vanquished. But evil days were at hand ; many 4 
trial more severe than the pretty argoments of lovers awaited them; and La- 
fontaine was to prove himself a hero in more senses than one, before they met 

ain. 

[t happened, that I was somewhat a favourite with Mariamne. Yet I was 
the only one of whom Lafontaine never exhibited a suspicion. His nature was 
chivalrous, the rencontre betweon us he regarded as in the strongest degree a 


pledge of brotherhood ; and he allowed me to bask in the fall sunshine of his | 
a 


it one’s smiles, without a thought of my intercepting one of their beams. In 
fact, he almost formally gave his wild bird into my charge. Accordingly when- 
ever he was called to London, which was not unfrequently the case, as the bu- 
siness of the emigrants with Government grew more serious, | was her chosen 
companion ; and as she delighted in galloping over the hills and vales of Sussex, 
I was honoured by being her chief equerry ; she repaying the service by acting 
as my cicerone 

‘Come,’ said she one day, at the end of an excursion, or rather a race of 


some miles along the shore, which put our blood-horses in a foam, ‘ have you | 


ever seen Les Interieurs |’ 

* No.’ 

*I saw you,’ sher emarked, ‘admiring the Duchesse de Saint Alainville at 
our little ball the other night.’ 

* It was impossible to refuse admiration. She is the noblest looking woman 
I ever saw.’ 

* One of the noblest, sir, if you please. But, as I disdain the superb in every- 
thing’ She fixed her bright eyes on me. 

* The fascinating is certainly much superior.’ A slight blush touched her 
cheek, she bowed, and all was good-humour again. 

* Well, then,’ said she, ‘since you Aave shown yourself rational at last I shall 
present you to this superb beauty in her own palace. You stall see your idol 
in her morning costume, her French reality.’ 

She touched the pane of a window with her whip, and a bowing domestic 
appeared. ‘is her Grace at home !’ was the question. ‘ Her Grace receives 
to-day,’ was the answer. My companion looked surprised, but there was no 
retreating. We alighted from our horses to attend the ‘ reception.’ 

‘The cottage was simply a cottage, roofed with thatch; and furnished in the 
homeliest style of the peasants to whom it had belonged. We went up stairs. 
A few objects of higher taste were to be seen in the apartment to which we 
were now ushered—a pendule, a piano, and one or two portraits superbly fra- 
med, and with ducal coronets above them. But, to my great embarrassment. 
the room was full, and full of the first names of France. Yet the whole as- 
semblage were female, and the glance which the Duchess cast from her fau- 
teuil, as I followed my rather startied guide into the room, showed me that I 
had committed some terrible solecism, in intruding on the party. On what 
mysteries had I ventured, and what was to be the punishmen: of my temerity 
in the very shrine of the Bona Dea! My pretty guide, on finding herself with 
all those dark eyes fixed on her, and all those stately features looking something 
between sorrow and surprise, faltered and grew alternately red and pale. We 
were both on the point of retiring; when the Duchess, aftera brief consultation 
with some of the surrounding matronage, made a sign to Mariamne to ap- 
proach. Her hospitality to all the emigrant families had undoubtedly given her 
a claim on their attentions. The result was a most gracious smile from Ma- 
dame la Presidente, and | took my seat in silence and submission. 








EARLY FRENCH POETRY. 

The Poems of Duke Charles of Orleans —This is a collection of the poems of 
one of the most elegant authors of Irance, at atime when the French language 
had lost nothing of its purity and originality, and before pedantry and affectation 
had entirely deprived it of the melodious simplicity which renders a tongue the 
proper vehicle of lyrical compositions. At the period when the French writers 
conceive that the finishing touch was put to the perfection of their diction, all 
that deserved to be called poetry disappeared, and for more than a century the 
Mase has deserted France. Whether she will ever revisit the land where she 
held undisputed sway, is yet a mystery: occasionally she exhibits meteor 
glances in the provinces, speaking in melodious pefvis, but she does not appear 
to understand the refinements of Parisian expressions, or to be at home with 
the romanticists of the new school. 

M. Champollion.Figeac has enriched the lierature of his country by the 
volume he has contributed ; and he is deserving of great praise for the care and 
industry he has besiowed on the collection of poems, which he has drawn 
from the most authentic sources: the chief of these is the celebrated MS. of 
Grenoble, which he has compared with those of Paris and London. That 
which the British Museum js so fortunate as to possess, of Charles of Orleans's 
poems, is ove of the most beautiful, from its brilliant illaminations and histori- 
cal details; for therein the history of the unfortunate prince, who sang so 


' ; 
sweetly in captivity, is presented to the eye in & series of exquisitely painted 
miniatures, unrivalled ia finish and delicacy. 


Charies of Orleans may alimost be considered as belonging to England, for 


the greater part of his early life was passed on our soil; and it was while he 
was im Captivity that he composed those Jays which have given him poetical 


immortality. He was one of the prisoners taken at the battle of Azincourt, 
and for twenty-five years he remained a captive, first in one strong castle, then 
another 


sleace w " : 
His release was owing to the embarrassment of the State, after the 
death of his great conqueror, Henry the Fifth, whose dying advice was, that 
he should not be allowed to give ransem. 

Ah andred and twenty thousand golden crow: 
trious poet's liberty ; nor with his treedom ended his song: the caged bird 
had vented his sorrows in melody, Mu when he had spread his wings, his voice 
was still heard, and generally in sadness. Alas! 
‘ Long years !—it tries the thrilling frame to 

And eagle spirit of a child of sor g.’ 


bear 


And he had, during that dreary period, told his grief 
made even captivity charming with his enc! 


ting nc : 
uaniing songs, 


s at length procured the illus- 








tone of melancholy not to be overcome. His biographer remarks—* The first 
years of the fifteenth century have left so many sad and cruel recollections to 
history, that it is not without pleasing emotion the historian finds the means of 
separating from the hideous and barbarous forms of such an epoch that of a 
prince of the royal blood of Valois, * the happiest genius,” observes M. Ville- 
main, “ which had appeared in France in his time, to whom we are indebted for 
the most original poems the fifteenth century produced, rich in correct and sim- 
ple imagery, and remarkable for a premature elegance.” ’ 

Charles was a prince distinguished by superior taste and wit, and his compo- 
sitions are the most important productions which his age has given to France. 
His history was romantic and unfortunate, as his name was illustrious, both as 
being the greatest poet of his period, and the father of the Father of his Coun. 
try, Louis the Twelfth, of excellent memory. 

He was born in May, 1391, at the Hoel St. Pol, in Paris, his mother being 
that fair and sad Valentine de Milan, who had to deplore the murder of her 
husband by the very prince who held her son at the font, and swore to protect 
him. His birth was hailed by his delighted father, Louis of Orleans, as a pre- 
| sage of glorious fortunes to come ; and on that occasion he instituted the Or- 
der of the Porcupine, so celebrated though short-lived. When the Queen 
| Isabeau de Baviére, the * fair and fatal enemy’ of France and her king, heard 
of the arrival of the royal stranger, she rewarded the écuyer-panelier who took 
the news to the palace with two hundred livres of gold. 

Valentine brought up her cherished son at a distence from the dangerous 
court and from her enemies, and her elegant mind probably influenced his early 


years, ond formed bis infant taste. Although she had adopted the sad device 
of— 





Rien ne m’est plus, plus ne m’est rien, 


j she had still a heart for her children, ti!l sorrow removed her too early from 
them. Previously, however, to her great Joss, Charles had been married, 
while yet a child of thirteen, to the youthful widow of Richard the Second of 
England, whose cause Louis of Orleans had espoused. Nothing could exceed 
the splendour of this marriage, although the young bride is said to have been 
so much discontented at the match, which gave her a boy for a bridegroom, 
that ‘she wept exceedingly.’ Duke Louis, who shone on the occasion one 
blaze of jewels and gold, had scarcely joined the hands of the ill-assorted pair, 
when his fate overtook him, and he fell beneath the assassin’s knife, directed 
by his perfidious cousin, the Duke of Burgundy. 

The first scenes of the life of the young Prince of Orleans were sad enough : 
forced to make peace with his father’s murderer, deprived of both his natural 
protectors, surrounded by dangers and difficulties, his country torn to pieces by 
civil wars, anarchy and confusion reigning supreme, and no friend to guide or 
assist him, it required a strong mind to surmount such misfortunes. 

He had lost the wife whom his father's policy had forced upon him, and he 
soon after allied himself with the beautiful daughter of the powerful Count 
d’Armagnac; thus strengthening his cause and gaining a powerful friend 
The fatal contentions of his country, however, continued, those with England 
still desolating it, and in the disastrous battle of Azincourt, after performing 
prodigies of valour, the young bridegroom was found under a heap of slain, and 
taken away for dead by the English, who, when his rank was discovered, and 
signs of life appeared, hailed him with triumph as a glorious prize. 

The Duke was brooght to England by Sir Richard Waller, who was permit- 
ted by Henry the Fifth to retain him as his captive at his manor of Groom- 
bridge, near Tunbridge Wells, where, a few years ago, might be seen the 
moated house which received the illustrious prisoner, and the panelled rooms 
occupied by him. We have lately heard, with concern, that that interesting 
relic of the fifteenth century has been removed, and a modern house now occu- 
| piesits site. Still, however, over the church door of the parish of Groombridge 

remains a shield with the arms of Orleans, placed there in commemoration of 
the repairs made at the prince’s expense, in gratitude for the kindness he ex 
| perienced during his detention in the neighbourhood. How long he stayed 
| there, does not appear. Windsor heard his sighs and his lays for some time ; 
and it seems he passed some of his weary years in the Tower of London,where 
| the MS. before mentioned represents him receiving the news of his restoration 
| to liberty. 
His young wife, Bonne d’Armagnac, died soon after the day of Azincourt, 
| probably of grief for his loss, and his sorrowful regrets are feelingly expressed 
in verse :— 





On the Death of his Wife. 
‘ Ballades, chancons et complaintes 
Sont par moi mises en oubliance.’ 
Ballads, songs, and mournful lays, 
Are forgot in my despair ; 
Sorrow fills my weary days, 
And I sleep to dream on care. 
If sad thoughts it could beguile, 
I would sing, as oft of yore, 
And revive those tones awhile, 
Which have soothed my heart before ; 
But, alas! iy voice, my lute, 
Both with grief are hoarse and mute ! _ 
All the pleasant words I spoke, 
Are extinct and passed away ; 
Lo! the spell is lost and broke, 
And no sweetness marks Iny lay. 
Those who once have heard me sing, 
Full of youth, and hope, and joy, 
Pity now the falt’ring string, 
Which but echoes my annoy ; 
Lost my voice and sad my lute, 
Both in serrow hoarse and mute. 
Lovers utter painted words, 
Fresh and fair their language glows, 
Pleasure eloquence affords, 
And each thought with spirit flows ; 
Thus I warbled once—but past 
Is the time I sang so well, 
All my skill is ebbing fast, 
And no more my numbers swell ; 
When I tune my feeble lute, 
Every note is harsh or mute. 
The following is an address to his country, of which we only give a part :— 
Complaint of France. 


France !—once thy name was never spoken 
In every land but as the peer, 
Of honour and of fame the token, 
To courtesy and prowess dear. 
And strangers lov'd to seek thy shore— 
But now what grief my bosom wrings, 
To see thy sorrows more and more, 
And mark thy ceaseless sufferings, 
To know thy wrongs and thy mischance, 
Belov'd, bold, Christian realm of France ! 


Know'st thou the source of all these ills ? 
Must I, tho’ harsh, the truth reveal ? 
List, though my soul thy anguish chills, 
List, for I counsel for thy weal : 
Thy tow’ring pride has been the cause, 
Thy luxury, too great and high, 
Injustice, and contempt of laws, 
Thy cost, and sloth, and vanity, 
Have drawn God's anger and mischance 
j On thee, brave Christian realm of France 


But yet despair not, Heaven has store 
Of mercy for the weak and frail 
Go, plead for grace, thy sins deplore, 
And God thy late remorse will hail. 
For he has promised, and will hear, 
: If humbly thou approach his throne ; 
Joy is in Heaven to heal and cheer, 
And in that trast is hope alone 
For God bore crosses and mischance 
For all—and thee, brave realm of France! 


Oh! call to mind thy war-cry bold, 
Montjoy St. Denis! and thy shield, 
Where three fair lily-flowers of gold 








Sh rghtly in an azure field 
Oh! call to mind the holy sign 
Heaven in the Oriflamme display'd, 
j And how thy kings, with ol divine, 
Were by its virtue sa¢red made 
He AVE ves, and will thy power advance, 


1, brave land of Christian France 


i, Charles of Orleans. captive stil! 
: I 


1 youth's gay season, sing ler thee— 









For thee exert my minstrel’s shill, 
And fain would hail thee blest and free. 
Long ere my fleeting youth is past, 
May peace, my own dear land, be thine ; 
May I behold thee saved at last, 
Whatever adverse fate be mine : 
And bless the close of thy mischance, 
Dear, bold, brave, Christian realm of France. 


After much sickening hope deferred, Charles, being at Calais, saw a brighter 
prospect of release, and is recorded to have there busied himself in pure 
jewels, aod wines of repute, which then appeared to be of the growth of Orleans 
and Blois, to offer oo paves to the negotiators of his ransom. This was, at 
length, concluded, and the prisoner of five-and-twenty years once more trod 
*‘ his own, his native land.’ His course from Gravelines to his Castle of Blois 
was one triumph: he was received with enthusiasm, and his betrothment to the 
niece of the Duke of Burgundy wes immediately settled. The jeslous tyrant, 
Louis the Eleventh, was, however, displeased with the demonstrations of affec- 
tion shown him, and harshly made known his opinion! consequently, Charles 
refused to appear at his court, and occupied himself for some years in his own 
affairs, contending for his rights in the Milanese, wrested from him by the 
usurper Sforza. 

His castle of Blois now became the resort of all the men of taste and learn- 
ing of the age; painters, poets, and musicians there found a ready welcome ; 
aod the Duke himself began, at that late period, to enjoy the pleasures of 
literature and science. He made many excursions in various parts of his do- 
minions, visiting all that was curious and interesting in art and nature, and 
neglected nothing that deserved notice. Not a minstrel or poet passed the 
poor of his castle ; they were sure of being received with honour and reward- 
ed with munificence. Amongst others, those beings favoured by Nature— 
namely, dwarfs end fools, were secure of a good reception, and their wit found 
atheatre in the court of the poet-prince. Maitre Colas was his favourite 
male, and Dame Belou his chief female jester: a war of wit was constantly 
going on between them and Thommie, the female fool of the Duke of Bourbon, 
and Jehannet, his jester. ‘The dwarf of the Uishop of Macon often figured also 
in these trials of skill. 

France was at this period in a state of profound peace, and the Duke of 
Orleans found no interruption to this elegant leisure, but occasional journeys, 
and sometimes pilgrimages—for he was very devout—to Lyons, Tours, &c. 

Innocent and harmless as was this life, Louis XI. discovered something in it 
that awakened his envy and suspicion ; and his remarks were of the severest 
kind. Although the Duke had kept himself as much as possible out of the 
dangerous sphere of the Court, he was mortified to find that he could not es- 
cape censure and malignity ; andit preyed deeply on his mind, shaken no 
doubt by continual disappoiutment and long captivity. A sad ballet of his, 
beginning 

‘* Dieu vous garde‘d’injurieux soupcons,” 

expresses his feelings. His health began to fail, and his facalties to decay : 
he made one last effort for the good of his country, and at the meeting of the 
States at Tours, pronounced a discourse in favour of the Duke de Bretagne, 
which drew from the tyrant Louis a bitter and unfeeling reply. This so much 
shocked the sensitive prince, that he withdrew to his own castle, never to 
leave it more. He expired at Amboise, the 4th of January, 1466, regretted 
by all but the unworthy monarch who had insulted bim, and who was never 
known to entertain affection fora human creature, or to cherish a generous 
sentiment. 

Fate seemed to have destined Charles of Orleans to sorrow from his cradle ; 
and if there occurred a short interval of enjoyment for him,— 


Still there came some cloud between, 
And chased it all away ! 


He was persecuted during his life, and insulted after his death. His works 
even felt the power of his destiny, and remained long in oblivion: they have 
of late, however, been brought forward and appreciated by his countrymen. 
The collection of verses given by the present editor is copious and interest- 

ing: among them we find difficulty in selecting specimens, so various is the 
style of the poet. The following, on caution of speech, is like an extract 
from Sadi :— 

** Quelque chose derriére, 

Convient tousjours garder.”’ 


Something should remain unseen, 
All the will should not appear ; 

For light thoughts will intervene, 
And light words to danger veer. 


Sometimes, on the verge of speech, 
Better not be overbold, 

But little pausing caution teach, 
What to say and what withhold. 


Idle talk is ever free, 

And with riches soon runs o'er ; 
Reason should the treasure be, 

And still something keep in store. 


And these lines tell the poet's story :— 


‘* Comme le subgiet de Fortune.” 
I the slave of Fortune ever 
From my early youth became, 
And in age we do not sever, 
She to me is still the same. 
I am one, beneath the moon, 
Whom she orders at her will ; 
I, her subject, late and so on 
Ceaseless\y have served her still. 


Her, as mistress, to obey, 
Is the lesson of my life, 
And I cannot turn away, 
In good or ill, in peace or strife ; 
Nor my bondage can I break, 
But the fruit she gives must take. 








| MILITARY STRENGTH AND CONDITION OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
| The regular Cavalry of the Russian army, including 72 squadrons of the 
| Guards, amounts to 84,000 men, divided into regiments of uine squadrons 
each. Each squadron consists of 160 men, which makes 1230 for the regiment. 
The irregular Cavalry amoun'sto about136,000 men, and is composed of theCos- 
sacs of the Ural, the Don, and Black Sea, the Kirguise, the Tartars, the Bashkirs, 
and other tribes. Of these about 90,009 are as well disciplined as theline. The 
Russian Cavalry of the line is decided!y inferior to its infantry,—especially all 
that part of it which is purely Muscovite, or composed of the natives of Old 
Russia. The passive qualities which reader the Russian formidable as an In- 
fantry soldier do not so advantageously apply to the horseman ; in whom an ac- 
tive and fiery valour is as necessary an element of excellence as obedience and 
iscipline. The Russian peasant is also by habit no rider ; though horses 
everywhere abound in his country, he drives, but seldom mounts them. It is 
true that a portion of the Russian regular cavalry is recruited from the Ukraine, 
and other populations, Cossac, or of Cossac origin ; and so far it is goud, for 
the Cossac is brave, warlike, hardy, and thoroughly accustomed to the use of 
the horse, which he backs from his earliest childhood : bat as this is only par- 
tially the case, on the whole the regular Cavalry of the Russian army may be 
| considered as a very inefficient force,—and such it unquestionably proved itself 
in almost every engagement of the late Polish war, when opposed to that of the 
Poles. 

In general the whole army of the line presents a very wretched appearance, 
—the dirty brownish grey great-coats, the usual dusky and shabby hadiliments 
of the soldiers, their sallow complexions, their half-starved meagre frames, and 
the mean appearance of their officers, are far from offering an imposing specta- 
cle. With the Imperial Guards the case is different; if seen for the first time 
| at a review they strike the bebolder almost with awe : for though he may have 
seen many finer regiments than any which pass before him, nowhere in the 
world can he have seen so large a body of fine-looking troops together. The 
Imperial Guard, which has always been the hobby of the Russian Sovereigns, 
and is so peculiarly of the present Emperor, Nicholas, and of his brother Mi- 
chael, consists of 41,000 Infantry and Artillery, and of aboat 11,000 Cavalry, 
and, with addition of the regiments of the Young Guard, does not fall short ol 





0 





180.000 men. This force is stationed in the government of St. Petersburg, 
| principally in and about the capital, and is uader the command of the Graad 
Duke Michael. The Guards, the picked men from the whole army, are all 
either five feet eleven inches in height, or exceeding that stature. On frst 


view an observer is struck to find them all dark, and bearing to each other as 
remarkable a similitude as the sheep of a flock. When his eye wanders over 
thousands of faces, he cannot readily point out one who might not pass awe 
brother of the one most dissimilar to him,—and they seem as if nature ha 
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moulded them all by ukase according toa given pattern,--and tae pre sion 
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and uniformity of their attitude and equipment, make one man look the reflec. 
tion of the one beside him. This similitude of personal appearance he after- 
wards finds to be much owing to their general dusky and sallow complexions, | 
(probably produced by the excessive warmth of the artificial atmosphere in | 
which they live, and the abuse of the steam-bath), as well as to the black mous- 
tache, of exactly the same cut and trim, and which, whatever its original colour, 
receives the same dark gloss by being anointed and plastered with an anctuous | 
compound, something similar to ocr English cart-grease. This is applied by | 
order. An “ukase” also fixes the length of a soldier's or an officer's hair at | 
a finger’s width, and determines on which side it must be brushed, and how 
jong the whi-kers may be allowed to invade the cheek. These orders are the 
same for the General as for the drummer As long as we see these soldiers of 
the Guards embodied they are very imposing. High of stature,—of martial | 
though rigidly stiff carriage,—they are clad in tasteful uniforms, of which the | 
materials, though coarse, have been fashioned with all the skill of art, and fitted | 
to each man individually,—they are worthy of having come from the hands of 
the late King of Prussia, of whom the Emperor Alexander said that Fortune | 
had spoiled en admirabie master-tailor in giving him hiscrown. There is one 
effect, however, strikingly ludicrous in the attempt to improve the figures of 
both soldiers and officers,—their trousers are tightened so much by a band at 
the waist that the stomach protrades most ungracefully, particularly in the sol- 
dier, who eats enormous quantities of his black bread, and whose human intes 
tines are swollen mach larger than those of an English race-horse. Ww hen we 
come to examine the soldier after the review, without his ‘* making up,” we are | 
surprised to find how miserable a creature he is,—how meagre, narrow-chested, 
and ill.shaped,—what a want of muscle, sinew, and elasticity to animate that 
reat body, which reminds one of an overgrown schoolboy,—how different from 
the healthy cheek, the athletic form, and the symmetrical figure of our own 
Life Guardsman. There is scarcely in these regiments, which are considered 
as the pride of the Imperial army, one man in ten whose shape is not glaringly 
defective ; but this observation does not apply to the regiments of the line, 
which are composed of men of much inferior stature, and we must, therefore, | 
conclude that these tall men, collected from a people of sixty millions, are 
rather its monstrosities in point of size than its flower. In point of fact the 
Russians are not a all race, but the Emperor has determined to have Guards as 
tall es those of nations whose stature averages several inches more ; and though 
there has been no difficulty in procuring the number required from the vast popu 
lation of his empire, they are overgrown, deformed, or weedy, and such as our 
icked men would be in England if the standard were raised to six feet three 
In the Polish war the Guards are said to have proved very inferior to the line, 
which we cannot but attribute to the same cause,—a cause which equally affects 
the Cavairy of the Guards, whose efficiency is still further diminished by the | 
fact that their horses are still less fitted for arduous service than the men : and 
yet in the composition of that centaur-thing, iu which the man and steed ought | 
to be blended together, the mounted horsemun, two thirds of their joint excel 
lence must depend upon the physical qualities of the brute. : 
On the whole, therefore, when we examine closély this apparently magnifi- 
cent army,—for the Guards alone, which the emperor reviews in one square of 
the city of St. Petersburgh, constitute an army more numerous than any which | 
the Brit si) have, within the memory of man, ever collected together on one | 
spot,—we are soon cony need that it is more calculated for show than effect : | 
and, with regard to its cavalry, this opinion is abundantly coufirmed by their | 
condition at the close of the annual manceuvres at the camp of Krasnoe-Kelo, | 
a very small foretaste of what an army must necessarily encounter in the mosi 
favourable campa gn. Nothing, it is true, can be finer asa * spectacle’ than to 
see the whole corps of the Guards defiling at a review. The Infantry regi- | 
ments, with scarlet breasted uniform, high aud ponderous shakos, which add to | 
| 
} 
| 


| 


their stature, surmounted by a long black feather, half the height of the man, 
march past with unerring precision, and in apparently interminable thousands 
Then follow the Chevalier Guards, in their white uniforms, and gold and black 
cuirasses, the Horse Guards and the Gatchina Cuirassiers, also cuirassed and 
helmeted, the Heavy Dregoons of the Guard, the Lancers, and the Hussars, 
with their red uniforms and grey horses, and, lastly, the regiment of Cossacs, 

in red and blue, with their long naked lances, of which the painted shafts rise | 
like a red or blue forest over their ranks. All these regiments of Cavalry are | 
above twelve hundred strogg, ond the whole of each regiment is mounted on 
horses of the same colour, whether it be black, bay, grey, or chesnut. Next 
follow the Artillery and the Pontoon Trains, complete and compact. ‘The 
waggons with the pontoon-boats, the gun-carriages, and the ammunition wag- 
gons, are all painted a light pea-green, which is the Imperial colour. The 
horses in this department are well adapted for the service for which they are 
intended. ‘Thea follow the four squadrons of the Mahomedan regiment, coin- 
posed of Circassians, Courds, Turkomans, and the different tribes that border 
the Caucasian Alps,—exiles, adventurers, renegades, and hostages. The cos- 
tume of each squadron is different, but each picturesque in the extreme. One 
is arrayed in the peaked Persian lamb's-woo. cap, another in the low turban- 
like hat peculiar to the Caucasian provinces, and also of black lamb's-wool. 
They are armed with the cimetar, the rifle, the yategan, and the bow and ar- 
rows, and in the contrast they offer with the European-clad troops are strikingly 
characteristic of the various tribes and nations which the overgrown empire to 
which they belong comprises in the millions of square leagues over which its 
dominiou extends. There is one of these squadrons, however, whose appear- 
ance is far more striking than the rest,—it 1s solely composed of Circassians 
and Georgians, principally of the tribes immediately inhabiting the border, or 
belonging to families which have submitted to the Russian rule ; and they may 
be considered nearly all in the light of hostages. ‘I’hey are ali princes or no- 
bles, and wear, with a slight alteration, the native costume peculiar to their 
class,—the iron helmet, with its steel spike, instead of plume, and the shirt of 
mail which descends, glittering and bright, over their tight-ti:ting scarlet frocks. 
They display all the Oriental tastidiousness in their arms and equipments, and 
sit on their little, thorough-bred, and fiery horses, and manage them with a grace 
and ease, and dexterity, which contrasts advantageously with the awkward and 
tutored stiffness of the Muscovite trooper, and the inelegant though firm seat 
of the Cossac. There is an air of high blood and breeding about these men, 
as about their horses; their forms are spare, active, and elastic, and the eyes 
of both men and steeds flash forth the fiery spirit which the rein of the rider 
in one case, and the rule of Russian servitude in the other, are in vain endea 
vouring to repress ‘Those horses which are grey have the lower half of their 
white tails dyed crimson, which adds to the wiid aspect of this Oriental cavalry, 
Assuredly no army in the world can offer the same contrasts of custom 4s the 
Russian; for, besides the peculiar dress of the Cossac regiments, and every 


variety of modern European uniform, there are some regiments of the Guards | 
which have retained such as have been long obsolete, and are now striding from | 
the very novelty of their antiquity. 

Thus we see the dragoons of the Guards with the helmet of Frederick the 
Second's horsemen, black, with a feather extending transversely from ear to 
ear, and a long pointed tail of gaily coloured cloth nanging down the back, 
which no doubt was intended formerly to shelter the pigtail. ‘There is a regn- | 
ment of infantry (the Pablovsko:), which still retains peaked caps of scarlet | 
cloth, with a sheet of solid brass in front, shaped like a bishop’s mitre, and of- 
ten showing by one or several bullet holes, that in the wars in which the regi- 
ment has been engaged, several of its unfortunate wearers must have p«rished 
beneath it, and reminding the beholder that those who ruled had been more care- 
ful of the hats than of the heads which successively filled them. This head- 
gear strikes a stranger as quaint and ludicrous, and is generally said to have 
been the result of one of the numerous vagaries of the Emperor Paul's fantas- 
tic imagination, but an old picture of Hogarth’s representing the march to 
Finchley, shows that it was formerly worn by our own Foot Guards. 

When we come to examine in detail the horses of the Russian Guards, 
we find them miserably inefficient to carry the ponderous weight which they 
are made to bear. Neglecting her own breed of native Cossac horses, 
amongst other materials which the southern provinces of Russia offer to- 
wards the formation of a truly formidable cavalry, and to which we shall 
presently advert, every effort has been made by the Government to obtain 
those round-necked, sleek-looking animals in which the German riding-school 
delights ; it has encouraged breeders to produce for the use of the cavalry, 
a stamp of horse common to the west of Europe, and of which the beau 
ideal is peculiar to England, uniting size and power with fineness of limb 
and smoothness of coat, but which with the continental breeders degenerates 
into a very sorry beast. This horse, the half-bred, which in England always 
owes its origin directly to a thorough-bred, in the sire or dam on one side, 
though the cross should be a mere cart-horse on the other, is in point of fact 
nothing but a mule, end as such is subject to the partial action of the law of 
nature, which either altogether fort ds to the mule the re producti m of Its 
species, OF accompanies toe propagation of it with rapid ceterioration Ua- 
acquainted with this principle, which in England is zniversally understood, or 
at least, so practically that every farmer acts upon it, the Russian, like most | 
other continental breeders, mixes two half-bloods, which 
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mules, instead Of Constantly recurring on the one side to the pure fount, under 
e ceiusive idea that the resuit will be the same, aud, in consequence, the | 
oals have some of the characteristics of the breed they wished to prod . 
ye of its more useful ones. They show the heary body the under-bred 
yorse, with the shght limbs of Whorough.bred, aod limbs whicn, th gh as 
slight as those of the thorough-bred, have neither eiT rd , irony vone | 
eir strongly braced sinews r their nervous vigour Phey show the sa 
Coat and the fine legs, but the thighs are wanting, and the ponderous arc 
crest i comparatively heavy body supported on these slender columns 






cates at once, that so far from being able tu carry a rider a 


| their horses. 


| Petersburgh, he is obliged to imecribe 


such an animal must work to pieces if subjected to a little fatigue, from sheer | his Boisterous cloguence aw 
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inability to carry the weight of its own carcase. So far from being able to | bad riding of a Cadet, or adit on Gio moet insignidcans occasions; the 


stand the arduous work of a campaiga, one cannot bat doubt, on examining 
them closely, their ever even reaching a distant fronier ; an opinion which is 
abunantly confirmed by their jaded and exhausted appearance after a few 
days’ field work. 


The men ride according to a system adopted of late years in Prussia and the | 


Netherlands, and which is peculiarized by throwing the leg further backwards, 


so as to break the perpendicular line formed in the French riding-school by the | with old veterans, 


position of the body and the thigh. It is a shade better than the method 


| taught by this French and old German riding-school, but it was indeed difficult 
| that it should have deviated from it in any manner and been worse. The Cossac | to tury upon the foot that 

regiments of the Guards, both as regards the men and horses of which they | The Grand Duke was, 
are composed, differ widely from the other Cavalry. There is a freedom of whom he had sent for to re primaod for some 


carriage about the Cossac, a fire in his dark eye, and a rich glow upon his 
cheek, which all speak of a race whose spirit servitude has not yet broken, and 
whose physical powers have not been deteriorated by the frugal fare to which 





; 


i 


the masters of his Russian brethreu, harsh and unpitying as their climate, have 


for generations back accustomed their serfs, His frontiess cap stuck sideways 
with a galliard air, his bold and independent look, contrast strangely and pain- 
fully with the terrified and r gid stiffness of the slavish Muscovite, who seems, 
beneath the eye of his officer, to feel as if he existed only by his sufferance 
The Cossacs of the Guard are the picked men of a fine race; they are clad 10 
the large plaited trowsers to which they have given the name ; they wear a 
cose-fitt:ng jacket, over which is a second, which is fas‘ened im front without 
buttons, aud of which the sleeves hang loose. A pistol is slung to the back, 
and their cap is black Astrachan lambskin, with the Imperial arms on its front 
They are armed with the sabre, and a long and heavy lance. Like all eques- 
trian nations, they ride with very short stirrups, and they use only the suaille 
bridle. 

Their horses, the children of the Steppes, though far inferior to those of the 
Circassians, are nevertheless a serviceable breed, stroug boned, well limbed, 
and with a good proportion of blood ; though their forms are angular and ivele- 
gant, and their necks ewed, they are fast andhardy. The horse is the personal 
property of the rider, and is generally sound and im good condition, never 
having been tortured in the riding school, and pulled vack on its haunches by a 
powerful bit, until strained in limb and crippled aud cramped in all its paces, 
as is the case with the horses of the regular cavalry regiments Nevertheless, 
there is one glariug discrepancy in these Cossac Poiks—:he horses are dispro 
portioned to the men, the tormer being ‘ov small, and the latter too tall and 
heavy. The steed of the Cossac, like that of the Circassian, never stumbles, 
because it is ridden with a loose rein ; bat of course, on this account, the rider 
cannot make it go so fast as i! he helped u to bring nself together, when 
stretched out in its gallop, and * lifted it along” by the assistance of his hand, 
Before the reviews in St. Petersburgh terminate, the Cavalry are always made 
to charge along the Champ de Mars, It is observable that the regular regi 
ments start in a most beautiful line, whilst that of the Cossacs is a little waver 
ing and irregular; but when they have galloped a few hundred yards, the 
Cossac line becomes as even as the line of the regulars when they started, and 
that of the regulars becomes much more disordered than that of the Cossacs 
was at first 
their wild war ery, charge up Lo the E nperor en fourrageur, at the full specd 
of their blood horses, their arms and equipments rattling, and the ground 
thundering beneath the rapid tread of glittering hoofs which dash up the dust 
orthe snow. At the very moment when it seems inevitable that this furious 


Lastly, the Circasstans and the Mahomedan regiment, utter 
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riny 


| crowd must ride right over him, they suddenly check the full gallop of their 


steeds, a feat o/ dexterity in which Orientals delight to the great prejudice of 
Phese Circassian squadrons are treated with much indulgence, 
for there is sometimes an indomitable obstinacy about them with which it is 
considered most politic not to meddle. On one occasion, at a review in the 
Champ de Mars, they received orders to charge “ en echelon,” that is, one after 
the other, but the Emperor was surprised to find when the moment came at 
which they were to execute this movement, that they remained mo ionless, 
An Aide-de-Camp having galloped up to reiterate the Emperor's commands, 
found that a dispute had ansen amongst them, and that the Circassian squadron 


; to submit to equal insults, f 


| occurred, as there always will, ia the multity le, | 


| 
| 


discovery that the horse of an office 
1 has brok 

during ten yards, from a trot into a canter at a review. Nevertheless be “J 
his good points ; for though be has inher ted from his father Paul the mania of 
descending into ridiculous minutiw, as well as something of his ove 
character, there are yet many tracts of the lon about him, which render him 
popular in the army: he is known to bs» brave—he is exceedingly generous— 
and ruins himself, to give pensions to uld otficers, whilst his palaces are filled 

only fit for an invald hospital. He is also generally known 
'o repair the injust ce of the moment, by as ibsequent benefit, ae soon as he 
has cooled gown to a due sense of it +; Sometimes, however the worm is found 
rainples it, in Russia, as well as everywhere eles. 
ove day, abusing with the utmost violence, an officer 


insignificant offence. The delin- 
quent kept retreating, and the Grand Duke following hie step by step, enti 


he drove him aga neat the wall, ve nung in the storm of passion into which he 
had lashed himeel!, bis saliva through his teeth, with his expletives, till at last 
the oGom, vy at pationce, tore the insignia of his rauk from his shoulders, 
and threw them on the ground, exe] og, “* Sine f 
has spat in my face, ir upon otal slettes 1 diene ‘tae 
; y epar 4, vi ho longer wear them. 
his rash offender was only banished to the Caucasus for this; but some time 
after he was recalled, at the Grand Duke's own intercession, and taken inte 
favour by him. With the Grand Duke Michael's officers, the respect they en- 
tertain for his rank, aod the esteem they have for certain of his good qualities, 
palhate pis brutality ; but there are many of his Generals from whom they have 
rom whom they are naturally much more bitterly 





felt 

., ‘ hal lopli 

The rigorovs abolition of duciling has become as great a curse in society and 
in the army, @# its toleration in sume other countries The exceeding severity 
of the Imperial regulations on ihis point has tended as rapidly to amother the 

; 

last germs of independ: nt spirit, as their framers could have wished, and has 
left no distinction in society between honour and infamy, but the epaulette of 
the wearer, Jt is not that here and there instances to the contrary have not 
ve rome who will brave even 
the most rigorous prohibitions; but generally, no Russian will acee pt a chal- 
lenge ; and men find themselves therefore obliged to pat up with the grosee st 
insults, without any means of redress, and since they do not lowe casts by this 
vnmerited dishonour, that which they may have merited does not exclude them 
from the very circle which has witnessed it. It was not yet, howeve r, enough 
to satisfy the Emperor Nicholas, that he should have gone further than any of 


| his predecessors in rendering his officers machines, but he appears also deter- 
| mined to make them isolated machines 


He has endeavoured to effect his 
purpose by waging a private war against all “esprit de corps” amongst his 


officers, and has resorted to underhaod measures, which have had the effect of 


banishing all that ¢ ty and good fe lowship which formerly distinguished 
the imtercourse of al! those in one re yiment, between whose rank there wae pot 
too great a disparity 

Oe 


SIMPSON’S NORTH POLAR DISCOVERIES. 


Narrative of the D eres on the North Coast of America ; effected by the 
Officers of the Hudson's Bay Company during the Years 1836-99 By 
Thomas Simpson, Evq , Bentley 





Tuis modest, unpretending volume contains the lively history of one of the 
Most remarkabie expeditions, Or rather series of expeditions, on record ;—re- 


| morkable, as filling up and giving continuity to our knowledge of the northern 


circumpolar coasis of America, through seventy-four degrees of longitude, of, 
following the windings of the shore, above 2,000 sniles, all explored by British 
enterprise 5 remarkable as an example of bold and comprehensive plans, carried 


into execution with a rare union of consummate prudence and indomitable 


| 


courage, and completely successful, without « serious accident or mishap, during 


three trying campaigns Without aceident or mishap, we say; but alas! in 


| the train of so signal a triumph there followed at no great distance e sad disas 


| 


refused to follow the one which was ordered to lead the charge ; threats and | 


entreaties were equally unavailing to change their resolution, until at last 
Count Benkendort himself rode up to ascertain the cause of this delay. But, 
though the presence of this functionary usually excites as much awe as that of 
the Emperor himself, the questiou of precedence had become a point of honour 
with the mutineers, and all his persuasive powers were put forward in vain, 
He therefore ordered the Circassian squadron to lead, and the squadron origi 
nally intended to have Jed, to follow the Circassians, but this in their turn they 
peremptorily refused to do, and, after wasting his menaces and his eloquence 
in vain, the Vizier was obliged to retire. The Emperor did not think proper 
to try the effect of a personal appeal, which it is likely would have proved 
equally ineffectual ; he felt very well that though he had the power to cut them 
to pieces for their disobedience, he had not that of making them obey, and he 
therefore prudently ordered them to advance in line, which settled the question 
to everybody's satisfaction. 

Io general, the Circassians in St. Petersburgh, half hostages, half exiles, mix 
very little with the Russians, but live exclusively in their own circle, exciting 
an amusing degree of awe in the peaceful population which surrounds them, 
The Rassian, in all his pride of uniform, whether he be officer, soldier, or pulice 
man, has a salutary dread of interfering with this fierce race, so sensitive to 
insult, and so promptto revenge it. In the street whenever you see a crowd 
carefully making way, you may be sure that it is either a General, a policeman, 


whether it be produced by home-sickness, or by ennui, or that it be a hereditary 
insanity, is no less fearful in its results. When the fit seizes them, they snatch 
their arms and go forth slaying whoever comes in their way. Toeir companions 
imimediately shoot them down as the only means of putting an end to their fury. 
It is worthy of remark that this hereditary tendency to periodical fits of phrenzy 
was common amongst the Northinen or Normans, who are distinctly made out 
to owe their origin to the Caucasian tribes; and a thousand years back the 
Scandinavian Berserk, when he turned his destroying wrath on his relatives 
and companions, and bit in his iron-plated shield, was only subject to the same 
dreadful aberrations as the modern Circassian. A few years since one of these 
Circassians was in the habit of driving every day to the same spot in one of 


ter, to which we shall return in the sequel. Owing to the untimely fate of the 
author of this narrative, the task of vindicating his share im the expedition has 
devolved on his brother, who says,— 

‘Although Mr. Simpson's name appears only as second or junior officer of the 
expedition,—the senior being Mr. Peter Warren Dease, an old and experienced 
officer of the Hudson's Bay Company, who co-operated with Sir John Franklin 
on his last expedition,—yet @ glance at the narrative in the following pages will 


| prove that Mr. Simpson was really the main-spring of the expedition, He alone 
| was at all conversant with science: and the most arduous parts of the service 


the public vehicles called Droshkies, which replace in St. Petersburgh the cabs | 


of our London streets. Unacquainted with the language and the usual prices 
he always gave a silver piece, which being double the customary fare was com 
monly received by the driver with gratitude. On one occasion, however, he 
stumbled on a fellow who judging that he might easily impose on a foreigner 
who displayed his ignorance by giving him su much more than his due, boidly 
and insoiently asserted that it was not enough ‘The Circassian, without ob- 
servation, gave him another. The driver was still not satisfied. He gave him 
athird. Tue Tsvosichik, who saw no reason why he should cease to demand 
whilst the other continued to pay, still asked for more, on which, without utter- 
ing a word, he snatched his yatagan from his side and stabbed him to the 
heart. He then proceeded very quietly to call another droshky. When inter. 
rogated and asked why he had slain the driver, he replied with Lonhommie, 
** Because he was a bad man and a robber, and according to the law of Mahomet 
it is meritorious to destroy such.” He was merely sent back to the Caucasus. 
The officers of the Guards—both of Cavalry and of Infantry—belung, in 
general, to the families of the landed aristocracy, and of the higher employés, 
both civil and military, but there are many exceptions. The former are usually 
collected into the Guards, because in the first place their fortune may add to 
its brilliancy ; and in ‘he next, because in this manuer those who are likely to 
be the most restiess of their class, are immediately under the Imperial eye ; 
and here they are kept with all the severity which a tyrannical schoo!master 
exercises over his scholars. No opportunity seems to be neglected of humbling 
them, or of breaking their spirit—a spirit usuaily servile enough, but whicu is 
judged to be still too indepewdent in the children of the wealthy aristocracy, 
brought up in the privacy of home, amidst 4 family perhaps bruoding over its 
degradation, and not bred ina Cadet school to mechanical! submission it te 
therefore these men who are principally the objects of Imperial severny. The 
German adventurers, and the offspring of the bureaucracy, get off more easily ; 
for at the same time that they are more supple than the high-born Kussian— 
being divested of ail pretensions to personal inflaeace—they give less outrage 


performed by the expedition—the completion of the survey between Mackenzie 
River and Point Barrow; the exploration of the country between Great Slave 
Lake and the Coppermine River—essential to the transport across that ragged 
and sterile country (well called the Barren Giounds) of the boats and provisions 
of the expedition; and the pedestrian journey along the coast, of the summer of 
1838, which opened the prospect of a clear sea to the eastward, securing the 
success of the expedition in the summer of 1839—were performed by him alone." 

On the failure of Sir G, Back's attempt to reach the Polar Sea by Wager 
Inlet, or Repulse Bay, the Hudson's Bay Company devermined to lend its aid 
in completing the geography of that nearly inaccessible region. It had often 
smiled at the expedivons fitted out Ly Government for Arctic discovery at an 
enormous expense, and composed of individuals having plenty of zeal, but whe, 
possessing very little experience of the polar climate, necessarily found difficulty 


: danger in journeys which, to the practised fur-trader, would have beer 
or a Circassian. Sometimes they are subject to a temporary madness, which, and danger in j J , P : 1 safe 


and easy. In July, 1836, Messrs. Dease and Simpson received the commands 
of the Company to conduct an expedition northwards in the following year, 
and, in the first place, descending ashonaio River, and proceeding westwards 
to Return Reef, the furthest point reached by Sir J. Franklin in 1826, to explore 
the coast onwards from that point to Point Barrow, which had been reached by 
Mr Elson in Beechy’s voyage. Returning from this western exploration, the 
expedition was to winter at the north eastern angle of the Great Bear Lake; 
thence to descend, in the following summer, the Coppermine River, and to fol- 
low the coast eastwards, as far as the mouth of the Great Fish River, die 
covered by Back in 1834 This eastern survey eventually proved to be the 
work of two summers 

Mr. Simpson started to join the expadition at its first winter quarters, neat 
Lake Athabasca, from the Red River settlement, which is situate in the heart 
of the North American continent, about 300 miles W.N.W. from the remotes 
borders of Canada, above Lake Superior. This colony lies so far from the 
ordinary track of tourists, and is in itself of so interesting a character, that we 
cannot refuse to glean from our author's peyes some information respecting it: 


‘ Situated under the 50th degree of north latitade, and 97th of west longitude, 
at an elevation of eight or nine hundred feet above the sea, and stretcuing for 
upwards of fifty miles along the wooded borders of the Red and Assinibome 
rivers, which flow through a level country of vast extent, it possesses a salubri- 
ous climate and a fertile soil; but summer frosts, generated by undra: ed 
marshes, sometimes blast the hopes of the husbandman, and the extremes of 
abundance and want are experienced by an improvident people. Horses, 
horned cattle, hogs, and poultry, are exceedingly numerous. Sheep have been 
brought by the Company at great expense, from England and the United Stater, 
and are reared with success Wheat, barley, oats, po'atoes, turnips, and most 
of the ordinary culinary vegetables, thrive well. Pumpkins, melons, ond 
cucumbers come to maturity in the open air in favourable seasons, Maize, 
pease, and beans, have not been extensively cultivated; hops grow luxuriantly; 
flax and hemp are poor and stuated ; orchards are as yet unknown, The banks 
of the rivers are cultivated to the width of from a quarter to half a mile. All 
the back level country remains in its original state—a vast natural pastore, 
covered for the greater part of the year with cattle, and also furnishing the im- 


| habitants with a sofficiency of covrse hay for the support of their herds during 


to a jealous watch{ulness which never slumbers, But if most strict for those | 


of more elevated rank, a painful surveilance nevertheless exists for all the 
officers of the Guards vey are always subject to the observation of ap un- 
ceasing Vigilance, which seems to pry into f most private concerns. for 
instance, @very time an officer comes from his quarters into the town of St 
shame at the gate; this book is for 


warded every morning to the Grand Duke Michael, and if the name should 
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strike his eye too often, t! 


licated no dereliction of duty To witness, indeed, what every Kussian 
officer is obliged to submit to {rom his chiefs, one would certainly imagine that 
y exuberance of spirit could possibly be to be dreaded; but it would appear 


that those who rule think dilierentiy, they spare no humillation waich cal 
keep those beneath them a stomed to the chan. Even the Grand Duke 
Michael, the chief of this chosen army [the Guards), may be heard venting the 
mpestuous violence of his temper i epithets so unmeasured, that no French 
r Evglish officer would hold his commission under tim for a day, reminding on 
roogiy ol those oid Nava captains ty ye ars since, who have been bu 
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officer is sure to be reminded of it, though it has | 


€ temperament is roused, and | traders : 


the winter. The length of this severe searon exceeds five months, the rivers 
usually freezing in November and opening 'n April, when there is a fine sturgeon 
fishery ; but Lake Winipeg, the grand receptac le of the river waters, does net 
break up till the close of May The most common sorte of wood are oak, elm, 
poplar, and maple; pines are likewise found towards Lake Winipeg, * ® 
The generality of the settlers dwell in frame, or log houses, roofed with wooden 
slabs, bark, or shingles, and, for the most part, whitewashed or painted ex- 
ternally. Not a man, however mean or idle, but possesses a horse , and they 
vie in gay carioles, harness, saddies, and fine clothes. A great abundance of 
English goods is imported, both by the Company and by individuals, in the 
Compan; 6 annual ships to York Factory, and disposed of in the colony at 
moderate prices. Labour is deat, and produce of all kinds sells at « higher rate 
than could be expected in such a secluded place.’ 

The land at the Red River colony is, in general, given gratuitously to the 
Hudson's Bay Company's retired servants. These traders, scattered over the 
country in their early years, and far removed from civilized society, usually 
marry Indian women, and consequently, the population of the Red River settle- 
ment, which now amounts to five thousand souls, consists, in 4 great degree, of 
nalf-breeds. The restless, torbulent passions of this race, have gradually 
driven from the Red River the original Scotch settlers, who have, for the most 
part, migrated to the United States, and there now remain, in the vicin ty of 
Lake Winipeg. lees persevering industry, and more wild recklessness, than 
might be expec ted in a British colony of thirty years standing. At the same 
ime, the Red River colonists are elevated far above savage life, and as the fur- 
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now take their wives from that settlement, rather than from the hut of 
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the wild Indian, a steady improvement in the character of the half-bree¢ popula- 
tion, may be looked forward to as a certain result. 

On the Ist of December oor author staried on his journey northward. There 
was not yet any snow onthe ground ‘The dogs were allowed, therefore, to 
draw empty sledges, while the travellers amused themselves with a wolf-bunt, 
a favourite pastime in the plains zround the colony, where the horses are trained 
to the pursuit of the butlalo and wolf, and to stand fire at full speed. On the 
ice of the Leake of Manitobah, or the Evil Spirit, the labwur of the dogs com. 
menced. A little further on the region of oak terminated ; but fine woods of 
elm are found much farther northward, when these in turn give way to pine, | 
poplar, and willow. Much of the country now lying desert on the western side 
of the Manitobah snd Winipegoos lakes, is capable of producing wheat and 
other grains. The cold now became intense. On the 23d, 4 strong westerly 
wind, at a temperature of at least 40° below zero, seriously threatened the 






to their mates, and the early crowing of the willow partridge, as the soft twi- 
light melted into the blush of dawn.’ 

From the return of the expedition to the Mackenzie, to its arrival in winter 
quarters at the north-eastern angle of Great Bear Lake, a month elapsed ; and, 
in that month, the giow and serenity of autumn had given way to the immiii- 
gable severity of anorhern winter. Various accidents had prevented the com- 
pletion of the buildings and the accumulation of provisions, and if the whole 
party—men and leaders—had not been expert hanters and backwoodsmen, it is 
probable that the expedition would have experienced the extremities of famine. 
The intense cold was of unusual duration. The average temperature of the 
latter half of December was -33i°, that of all January -30°. In March, when 
the average temperature was -20°, the thermometer on one occasion sank so 
low as -6u", or even -66° (66 degrees below zero!) Our author had the cu- 
riosity, when the thermometer was standing at —49°, to cast a pistol bullet of 





salety of the party, and notwithstanding every precaution, two men were Ib 
jured by the cold After two months’ toil, our author arrived at Fort Chipewyan, 
on Lake Athabseca, and concludes this part of his narrative with the following 
observation :— 

‘Thus happily terminated a winter journey of 1277 statute miles In the 
wilderness time and space seem equally a blank, and for the same reason— 
the paucity of objects to mark or diversify their pessage, but, inmy opinion, 
the real secret of the litle account which is made of distance in these North 
American wilds is, that there is nothing to pay. Every assistance is prompt 
ly rendered to the traveller without a fee or reward, while health and high 
spitite smile at the fatigues of the way.’ 

The forte or trading establishments of the Company, conetitute ‘so' many 
fixed points of Indion resort. ‘Lhe Indian finds in them a market for the 
produce of the chase, a refuge in case of war, and at all times relief and in- 
struction. It requires all the eloquence and personal influence of the trader to 
persuade the Indian \o spare the young of the beaver, and other valuable fur 
animals, So obstinate are the red men in their improvident habits, so deeply 
seated their destructive propensities, that our author does not hesitare to pro 
neunce them irreclaimable. He gives the following curious illustration of their 
innate love of slaughtering game 

‘Near York Factory, in 1531, this propensity, contrary to all the remon- 
strances of ihe gentlemen of that place, led to the indiscriminate destruc 
tion of a countless herd of reindeer, while crossing the broad stream of Haye's 
River, in the height of summer. The natives took some of the meat for 
present use, but thousands of carcases were abandoned to the current, and im- 
fected the river banks, or floated out into Hudson's Bay, there tc feed the sea 
fowl and the Polar bear As if it were a judgment for this barbarous 
slaughter, in which women and even children participated, the deer have never | 
since visited that part of the country in similar numbers,’ 

Ou the shore of Athabasca lake, were built two sea boats, each twenty-four | 
feet long, #0 much alike, and, in the eyes of the travellers, so handsome, as to 
obtais, the classical appellations of Castor and Pollux. On the Ist June, the 
boats being finished, the expedition commenced the descent. We shall sey 
nothing of the ice still lingering in Great Slave Lake, nor of the cheerful ver. 
dant scenery of Mackenzie River. Varley is cultivated at Fort Simpeon, in lat 
itade 62°; and even at Fort Norman, 300 miles lower down, European per 
soverance is exhibited in the cultivation of the ground. At thia northerly spot 
in latitude 64° 40°, a smell quantity of green barley, and of potatoes, almost as 
big 4s pigeons’ eggs, is now annually raised’ The wood coal, on the bank 
of the Mackenzie, is, for several miles, in a state of ignition, and these 
natural fires appear to have extended since the time of Dr. Richardson's 
view. ‘They locally affect the climate ; a richer herbage and riper berries be- 
ing found in the viemity of the fires. Near Fort Good Hope, in latitude 66° 
16°, our author writes—* The majestic river, ard its high banks, were «te ped 
in a flood of light, and except the diminutive size of the wood, there was novh- 
ing in the landscape to suggest the thought that we had penetrated so far into 
the regions of the North.” 

Let us hasten now from Mackenzie River, to the unexplored sea-shores to- 
wards the west. With great exertions the boats were forced through the ice 
about 150 miles beyond the Ketorn Reef of Sir J. Franklin; but the pro 
gress being so slow, and the obstruction so formidable, it was thought advisable 
to prosecute the remeiuder of the required ¢ xploration on foot : with this view, 
there.ore, Mr. Simpson set torth with five companione. 
shal! be told, as much as possible, in his own words :—- 

* After travelling about ten miles, and wading through many a salt creck, the 
waters of which were at the freezing temperature, the land, to our dismay, 
éarned olf to the eastward of south, and a boundless inlet lay before us. Al 
most at the same instant, to our ine xpressible joy, we descried four Exqui- | 


The sequel of his sory 


| 
} 
maux tents, at no grat distance, with figures ranning about. We immediate | 


ly directed our steps towards them ; but, on our approach,the women and child 
ren threw themee¢ives into their canoes, and pushed off from the shore. I 
shouted * Kabloonae teyma lonnet,’ mean ng * We are white men, friendly to 
the Esquimaus ;' upon which glad news the whole party hurried ashore, and 
almost overpoweerd us with caresses. The men were absent, huuting, with the 
exception of one infirm individual, who, sitting under a reversed canoe, was 
tranquilly engaged in weaving a fine whalebone net. Being unable to make 
his escape with the rest,he was in an agony of fear; and,when] first went up to 


him, with impotent hand he made a thrust at me with his long knife. He was, | 


however, soon convinced of our good intentions; and his first request was for 
tobacco, of which we found men, women, and even children were inordinately 
fond, * * Confidence being now fully established, | told them that | requir 
ed one of their oomiaks, or large family canoes, to take us two or three days’ 
journey—or sleeps, as they term it—to the westward: after which we should 
return. These skin boats float in half afoot of water. No ice was visible 
from the tents ; and, from the trending of the coast, it was more than doubtful 
that our journey could have been accomplished in any reasonable time on foot. 
They acceded to my demand, without a scruple. We selected the best of 
three oomiaks ; obtained four of their slender oars, which they used as tent 
poles, besides a couple of paddles ; fitted the oars with lashings ; ond erranged 
our strange vesse] so well that the ladies were in raptures, declaring us to be 
genuine Esquimaux, and not poor white men. Whilst my companions were 
thus employed, I procured, from the most intelligent of the women, a sketch 
of the wiet before us, and of the coast to the westward, as far as her know- 
ledge extended. She represented the inlet as very deep ; that they make many 
encampments in travelling round it; but that it receives no river. She also 
drew a bay of some size to the westward ; and the old man added a lo: g and 
very narrow projection, covered with tents, which [ could not doubt to mean 
Point Barrow.’ 


The wind blew violently and the sea ran high, but the Esquimaux boat rode 
gallantly over the waves. At night, propped on the paddles, it formed a shelter 
on the shore, which is here formed of frozen mod A fine deep river, named 
the Bellevue, was discovered further on, and, immediately after, our author de- 
scried, with unfeigned joy, the object of his search. He thus describes his ar- 
rival at Point Barrow :-— 

* We had now only to pass Elson Bay, which is for the most part shallow 
It was covered with a tough coat of young ice, through which we broke a pas- 
sage; and then forced our way amid a heavy pack, nearly half a mile broad, 
that rested upon the shore. On reaching it, and seeing the ocean spreading 
far and wide to the south-west, we unfurled our flag, and with three enthusias 
tic cheers took possession of our discoveries in His Majesty's name. Point 
Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel and coarse sand, forced up by 
the pressure of the ice into numerous mounds, that, viewed from a distance, 
might be mistaken for gigantic boulders. At the spot where we landed it is 
only 4 quarter of a mile across, but is considerebly wider at its termination 
where i; subsides into a reef running for some distance in an easterly direction, 
and partly covered by the sea, One of the first objects that presented itseli 
on looking around, was an immense cemetery. There the miserable remnants 
of humanity lay on the ground, in the seal-skin dresses worn while alive. A | 
few were covered with an old sledge or some pieces of wood, bot far the | 
greater number were entirely exposed to the voracity of dogs and wild animals.’ 

Among the remarkable features of the line of coast discovered by the expe- 
dition is the River Colvile, apparently of great magnitude, for the sea opposite 


ta its mouth was quite fresh three leagues from the shore. This river is sup- | 


od by our author to flow from the western side of the Rocky Mountains 

t appears that our fur traders on the western side of those mountains, not far 
from the Rossian lines, have heard of a great river a little farther north, the 
description of which suits well wth the Colvile. Witha glad heart, and during 
a gleam of fair weather, our author saw and relished whatever igreeable scene 
ry these desolate shores possess. He thus paints the view from a hill near 
Demarcation Point -— 
*[ ascended the nearest hill, six or seven miles distant, whence I enjoyed a 
truly sublime prospect. On either hand arose the British and Buckland moun 
tains, exhibiting an istinite diversity of shade and form ; in front lay the blue 
boundless ocean stiongly contrasted with its broad glittering girdle of ice; be- 


quicksilver, which at teu paces passed through an inch plank, but flatten. 
ed and broke against the wall a few paces beyond it. This chilling temperature, 
however, did not repress the gaiety nor subdue the appetites of the party, as 
will be manifest froa what follows :— 

‘On Christmas and New- Year's days we entertained our assembled people 
with a dance, followed by a supper, consisting of the best fare we could com- 
mand. By this time we had, through our indefatigab'e exertions, accumulated 
two or three weeks’ provisions in advance. and no scarcity was experienced 
during the remainder of the season. ‘The daily ration served out to each man 
was increased from eight to ten, and to some individuels twelve pounds of ven- 
ison; or, when they could be got, four or five white-fish weighing from fifteen 
to twenty pounds This quantity of solid food, immoderate as it may appear, 
does not exceed the average standard of the country ; and ovght certainly to 
appease even the inordinate appetite of a French Canadian.’ 

(he barren grounds or country immedia‘ely to the east of the Great Bear 
Lake having been explored during the winter, and,all the preparations being com- 
plete, the expedition started again in June, 1838, as soon as the ice broke up. 
Iie boats ascended the River Dease for some miles, they were then carried 
over a short portage to the Dismal Lakes, by means of which, and ihe River 
Kendail, they descended into the Coppermine River. ‘This commnnication be- 
tween the Coppermine River and Great Bear Lake was frequently examined, 
and four times crossed by the expedition with all the luggege : our author must, 
therefore, be regarded as a competent authority, when he asserts that the de- 
scent is equal on both sides. ‘The consequence is, that the Coppermine River, 
from the mouth of the Kendall River to the sea, or in a course of seventy miles, 
has as great a fall as the Great Bear Lake, the Great, Bear River, and the 
Mackenzie all together, in a line of 700 miles. The dangers of so impe:uous a 
torrent were awfully experienced by our author and his companions ; their boats, 
however, were fortunately steered by expert Canadians wel! used to shoot the 
rapids, and thus they reached th@ sea in safety. A little to the west of the 
Coppermine River another large stream, named afer Dr. Richardson, was 
found to discharge its waters into the same inlet. 

he prosperity of this campaign may be said to have ended here. The win- 
ter had been unusually severe, the summer late. The sea was compact ice ; 
thick foys darkened the heavens. Onthe 19th of August the boats had only 


| reached within a league of Franklin's farthest encampment in 1821. ‘The Jate- 
| ness of the season, and the appearance of new ice, forbade the attempt to navi 


gate any further. Mr. Simpson, therefore, with’a few chosen companions, vol 
unteered to explore some distance on foot, so that their exertions hitherto might 
not be wholly fruitless. He had not proceeded far beyond Franklin’s limit, 
when he descried, over the sea, land about twenty-five miles distant On the 
third day an appearance of land extending round the horizon, disheartened the 
explorers ; but here we shall have recourse to our author's description :— 

* As we drew near in the evening to an elevated cape, land appeared all 
around, and our worst fears seemed confirmed. With bitter disappointment I 
ascended the height, from whence a vast and splendid prospect burst suddenly 
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Boothia. We could therefore hardly doubt being now arrived at that | 
gulph, uniformly described by the Esquimaux as containing many islands, and 
with numerous indentations, ronning down to the southward, tiil it approaches 
within forty miles of Repulse and Wager bays. The exploration such a 
gulph, to the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, would necessarily demand the whole 
time and energies of another expedition, having some point of retreat much 
nearer to the scene of operations than Great Bear Lake; and we felt assured 
that the Honourable Company, who had alieady done so much in the cause of 
discovery, would not abandon their muuificent work till the precise limits of 
this grea: continent were fully and finally established.’ 

When we add that the southern shores of the great island named Victoria. 
land were traced through an extent of 156 geographical miles, we shall have 
stated all the chief results of the expedi ion, which, if we consider that it com. 
prises the navigation of a tempestuous ocean, beset with ice, for a distance 
exceeding 1400 geographica!, or 1600 stutute miles, in open boats, together 
with all the fstigues of long land journeys and the perils of the climate, was 
certainly a wonderful achievement. Nor must we omit to state, that science 
was not neglected ; guod astronomica! observations were made, and a list of 
the plants collected by Mr. Dease is appended to our author's volume. Let us 
add, too, that the men appear to have done their duty well and cheerfully, 
which reflects as much credit on their leaders as on themselves 

The merits of Mr. Simpson were at once recognized by bis employers and 
the Government. The Hudson's Bay Company accepted his offer 10 conduct 
another expedition to the Straits of the Fury and Hecla; the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society awarded him its medal ; and the Government intimated its i..tention 
of béstowing on him a pension of 100/ a year. But, alas! all this cheerin 
news arrived too late to satisfy and calm h's impatient spirit. The letter of the 
Company was written on the 3d of June: on the 6th of that month Mr. Simpson 
left the Red River Colony to proceed by the way of the Missouri to Europe. 
He hurried on before the rest of his party, with four men. Two of these were 
shot by him un the evening of the 13:h or 14th of June; the other two fled, 
but returned with their friends on the following morning, when our author's 
death took place All the circumstances of this panful tragedy are involved in 
deep mystery; and we feel no desire to hazard conjectures on such a matter. 
But one thing is certain, and will be acknowledged by all attentive readers of 
this volume, that in Thomas Simpson the world lost no common man. 











ee : 
OLD ENGLISH FAMILIES. 
THE STANLEYS. 

Few surnames figure so often in English history as that of Stanley. I 
belongs to the Earls of Derby, whose earliest recorded ancestor that bore 
it was William de Stanley, of Stenleigh, Derbyshire, who flourished in the 
reign of Henry II!. The son of this ge itleman was knighted, and his fourth 
descendant, Sir John Stanley, was a very considerable personage in the time 
of Richard Il., Henry 1V. and V. It was not till 1485 that the family was 
raised to the peerage. Thomas having married Eleanor, sister of the celebrat- 
ed Warwick, “ the king-meker,” procured through the means of his doughty 
brother-in-law sufficient court favour to obtain the title of Earl of Derby, which 
is retained by his descendants at this day. His wife having died, he married 
again. Margaret of Lancaster, his second wife, had already been twice married, 
and was, by her first husband, the Earl of Richmond, mother of Henry VIL., 
and grandmother to Henry VIII. Her character is highly praised by histo- 
rians) ‘ Though,” says Lodge, *‘ she stepped widely out of the usual sphere 
of her sex to encourage literature by her example and her bounty, vet she cau- 
tiously confined herself within it, to avoid any concern in the government of 
the state after Henry had mounted the throne.” She was a great patroness 
of literature, and founded a number of splendid public foundations dedicated to 
learning and charity. Among these may be mentioned St. John’s and Christ's 
college in Cambridge ; a perpetual divinity lecture in that university, end an- 


upon me. The sea, as if transformed by enchantment, rolled its free waves] other in that of Oxford; an alms-house near Westminster Abbey for poor 


at my feet, and beyond the reach of vision to the eastward. Islands of various 
shepe and size overspread its surface ; and the northern land terminated to the 
eyo ina bold and lofty cape, bearing east-north-east,thirty or forty miles distant, 
while the continental coast trended away south-east, I stood, in fact, on a re- 
markable headland, at the eastern outlet of an ice-obstructed strait. On the 
extensive land tothe northward | bestowed the name of our most gracious 
sovereign Queen Victoria. * * Our present discoveries were in themselves not 
unimportant ; but their value was much enhanced by the disclosure of an open 
sea to the eastward, and the suggestion of a new route—along the southern 


coast of Victoria Land—by which that open sea might be attained, while the | 


shores of the continent were yet enviroued by an impenetrable barrier of ice, as 
they were this season. Our portable canoe, which we had not had occasion to 
use, was buried in the sand at the foot of a huge round rock on the beach, and 
with ligoter burdens we commenced retracing our steps.’ 

In retarning to the Coppermine River much hardship was endured, and the 
ascent of the buld rapids of that river with a fallen stream, which former travel 
lers tad pronounced impracticable, proved the consummate skill of our author's 
Canadian followers. ‘lhe boats and part of the stores were buried in a conve- 
nient spot oa the banks of the new river, and the party returned once more to 
their old quarters at Fort Confidence, on the Great Bear Lake. 

The incidents of the winter of 1838-9 exhibit the usual vicissitudes of the 
backwoodsman’s life. There was much feasting on venison and much fear of 
famine. Hordes of begging Indians poured in, and numerous expert hunters 
| brought supplies of meat to the fort, and ate more than they brought. Parti 
| culars such as these, however, cannot detam us. The manners of the native 
j tribes will be found sharply sketched, though with no flattering lines, in our 
author's pages. Yet the following bold attempt to discriminate the native 
races of North America, may, from its brevity, be admitted here :— 

* The Esquimaox inhabiting all the Arctic shores of America have doubtless 
originally spread from Greenland, whica was peopled from northern Europe ; 
but their netghbours, the Loucheux of Mackenzie River, have a clear tradition 
that their ancestors migrated from the westward, and crossed an arm of the 
sea. ‘The language of the latter is entirely different from that of the other 
known tribes who possess the vast region to the northward of a line drawn from 
Churchill, on Hudson's Bay, across the Rocky Mountains, to New Caledonia 
These, comprehending the Chipewyans, the Copper Indians, the Beaver Indi 
ans of Peace River, the Dog-ribs and Hare Indians of Mackenzie River and 
Great Bear Lake, the Thecanies, Nahanies, and Dahadinnehs of the Mountains, 
and the Carriers of New Caledonia, all speak dialects of the same original 
tongue. Next to them succeed the Crees, speaking another distinct language, 
and occupying another great section of the continent, extending from Lesscr 
Slave Lake tnrough the woody country on the north side of the Saskatchewan 
| River, by Lake Winipeg to York Factory, and from thence round the shores 
} of Hudson and James bays. South of the fiftieth parallel, the circles of affinity 
contract, but are still easily traced. The Carriers of New Caledonia, like the 
| people of Hlindostan, used till lately to barn their dead ; a ceremony in which 

the widow of the deceased, though not sacrificed as in the latter country, was 
| compelled to continue beating with her hands upon the breast of the corpse 
while it slowly consumed on the funeral pile, in which cruel duty she was of en 
severely sco:ched.’ 

The Loucheux differ, it appears, from every other tribe of red Indians, by 
their bold, open, and perfectly frank demeanour. They are as free as savages 
| can be from treacherous cunning and dissimulation, and have never yet shed 
the blood of white men. The Esquimaux seen by our author are not the 
stunted race hitherto described. Among those met with on the circumpolar 
shores, there were many robust men, six feet high. He considers the Esqui- 


} mechanical skill. He had the good fortune to procure, this winter, an Esqui- | 


| Maux interpreter from the missionary settlement of Ungava, in Labrador 
Passing over the reiterated toils of descending to the coast, it will be suffi- 


| maux as much superior to the Indian in intelligence, provident habits, and 
' 
! 
| 


| ctent for us to state, that in July, 1839, the expedition found the sea, at the 


mouth of the Coppermine River, tolerably free fromice. The voyage eastward, 
therefore, was successful, though it furnished no incidents calling for especial 


| notice A river, larger than the Coppermine, and named the Ellice, was dis- 
| cove red in longitude 104° 15/ west. In his Journal of the 15th Augus:, our 


|} author observes : 

* All the objects for which the expedition was so generously instituted were 
now accomplished, but Mr. Dease and myself were not quite satisfied. We 
had determined the northern limits of America to the westward of the Great 
Fish River; it still remained a question whether Boothia Felix might not be 
united to the contment, on the other side of the estuary. ‘The men, who had 


| never dreamed of going any further, were therefore summoned, and the im- 


| portance of proceeding some distance to the eastward explained to them; | 


when, to their honour, all assented without a murmar.’ 


- 
+ 


ter an interval of five days, the narrative of discovery is continued in these | 


; 


* It was now quite evident to us, even In OvT most sanguine moor, that the | 


time was bow come for commencing our return to the distant Coppermine 









meath yawned ravines 4 thousand feet 1, | Alae see a ” ; > y : : 
led ¢ } . m2 Ret Mm Gey ough which brawled and | River, and that any further foo hardy perseverance could only lead to the loss 
sparkled the clear alpine streams; while the sun. stil] | h he we ; ns 
his softened b th xt a oun, Still Diga in the west, sued | of the wix party, and aiso of the great object which we had so successfully 
4 ’ 7 > ua i clilot afirus ; } } | ’ 
it . eams rouga 3B. . = Vel of saffron ¢ ured clouds that over-can achieved he men were there/ore directed to construct another monument 
»*piec »€ gorgeous Ta) ands of mr nalihe , : . irect nstry 1€ 
aces - pt scene , = es of remmdeer, browsing on the rich pasture in | commemoration of oor visit: while Mr. Dease and I walked to an eminence 
sand along the brooks, impart f nd at . 
Relu cantly Te vn eit yospases ie and abimation to the picture. | three miles off, to see the farther trending of the coast. Our view of the low 
ec t eturne > the car it sunset.’ | rier 3 & ; : 
a rp ' ‘- - pe ' Main-shore, Was limited to about five miles, when it seemed to turt ret 
The mouth of the Mackenzie was regained without accident. and t} . Jick he es 
cre tle h enioved re ‘tT mous accident, and the wearied | the right Far w ut, lay several! lofty islands ; and in the north-ea re 
es eng'h e1 yoy" d repose. € DiZHt was serene, and not a sound broke distant still, appeared some h gh blue land this, which we designated Cape 
upon the so emn stillness, save the occasional notes of swans sad geese, calling | Sir John Ross, is in al »babilit . sout } . t i 
5 yp VEG ' OH JU8 sue, 1S ti) probadility one of the south-eastern promontorics of 


women, and a free school at Winbourn, in Dorsetshire. She died on the 29th 
June, 1509, three months after the accession of her grandson, Henry VIII, 
| and was buried in the superb chapel in Westminster Abbey, having survived 
the Earl of Derby five years 

Sir Edward Stanley, the fifth son of the first Earl of Derby, by his first wife, 
was a celebrated warrior, and early received the notice and favour of his sov- 
ereign King Henry VIII. It is said of him, ** The camp was his school, and 
his learning the pike and sword.”’ The king's greeting when they met was, 
“Ha! my soldier.” Itis stated in an old chronicle that he commanded one 
wing of his father’s troops at the battle of Bosworth Field. At the battle of 
Fiodden he commanded the left wing of the English army, and through his great 
| valour and skill mainly contributed to its success on that memorable day. The 
| left wing of the Scottish army, under the Earls of Huntly and Home, routed 
| the lefc wing cf the English under Sir Edmond Howard. But the Scottish 








right wing, consisting of undisciplived Highlanders, commanded by Lennox 
and Argyle, were unable to sustain the charge of Sir Edward Stanley, and es- 
pecially the severe execution of the Lancashire archers. The king and Surrey, 
who commanded the respective centres of their armies, were meanwhile 
engaged in close and dub ous conflict. James, surrounded by the flower of his 
kingdom, and impatient of the galling discharge of arrows, supported, also, by 
his reserve under Bothwell, charged with such fury that the standard of Surrey 
was in danger. At that critical moment, Stanley, who had routed the left wing 
of the Scoich, pursued his career of victury, and attacked the right flank and 
rear of James’s division. The result is well-known. The Scottish army lost 
| from eight to ten thousand men, including their king and the very flower of 
| their nobility and gentry ; while the loss on the part of the English, though 
| severe, consisted almost entirely of persons of inferior note. Upon this signal 
achievement, Sir Edward Stanley received a letter of thanks from his royal 
master. And, as a still further mark of his majesty’s gratitude, the year 
ensuing, when the king kept Whitsuntide at Eltham, in Kent, Sir Edward be- 
ing in his train, he commanded that for his valiant acts against the Scots, when 
he won the hill and relieved the English from their distress, he should be 
created Lord Monteagle, in allusion to the family crest. ‘The readers of Mar- 
| mion will recollect the references in that poem to Sir Edward Stanley's ex- 
ploits. 





| 
| 


* Faron the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle 
Though there the western mountaneer 
Rushed with hare bosom ov the spear, 
And flung the teeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied; 
"T'was vain. . . a 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire— 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory aad E 
The war, that for as 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And—STanLey! was the cry. ; ' 
‘ Charge, Chester, charge !—Ona, Stanley, on ! 
Were the lust words of Marmion.” 

This was not the first time, however, that the exploits of Sir Edward Stanley 
were celebrated in verse. In the Harleian collection of manuscripts in the 
British Museum, there is an ancient metrical history of the battle of Flodden 
field in nine “ fittes or cantos,” occupying sixty-six closely-written quarto pages, 
eulogising the valiant deeds of that “most couragious knight, Sir Edward 
Standley, whoe, for his prowis and valiantness shewed att the said battell, was 
made Lord Mount Eagle, as the sequell declareth.” We may give an extract 
or two from this very curious document. The poet represents the king as 
| enumerating to the Earl of Surrey the persons whom he should call to his 
standard, 











Sir Edward Standley stowte, 
al skill clear without make, 
Of Lathom House by Lyne came out, 
Whose blood will never turn their back ; 
All Lancash re will live and dic 
With him, so chiefly will Cheshire! 
For through his father's force, quoth he, 
This kingdom first came to my syre. 
* * * 





Sir Edward Standley stiff in stower, 
He is the man on whom | mean ; 
With him did pass a mighty j* wer 
Of seldiers seemly to b n; 

Most liver lads on Lonsdale b ed, 
With weapons of anwieldy wt ight; 
All such as Tatham fells had fed, 
Went under Standiey's streamer bright 
From Boland billmen bold were bound, 
With such as Bretton banks did aid 
All Lancashire for the most part 
The lusty Standley stout can le 
A stock of striplings, strong of heart, 
Brought up from bales with beef and bread ; 
From Warton unto Worr 

From Wiggen unto Wir 

From Weddecon to Wadding 

F-om Ribchester to Ra 
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From Poulton to Preston w Pikes 
They with the 5 tf ‘ 
} From Pemberto P Dik 
For battle billie were 
Wik! ws ’ 
w i ' nf 
With uwety ight, 
From Biack B the Mo« 
we ul Cheshire, 
lo ar 
At : a sir 
i Were : er prest,”” & 
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The poet then narrates the progress of the battle, and ends with celebrating | the time of the expected setting in of the nightly shower, and as soon as 


L soya 
rhe splendid achievement at Flodden was not the only example of Sir 
Edward Stanley's bravery and military skill. “ Twice did he and — 
Wallop penetrate with only eight hundred mea into the very heart of —_ 
and four times did he and Sir Th nas Lovell save C alais—the first tume by 
intelligence, the second by stratagem, the third by their valour and undaunted 
courage, and the fourth by their unwearied patience an { assiduity. In the 
formidable insurrection which, immediately after the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, sprung up in the northern counties under the designation of the Pil 
vrimage of Greece,” the activity and zeal of Sir Edward caused him to out- 
strip his sovereign’s commands, by putting himself at the head of his troops 
without the king’s commission, for which dangerous piece of loyalty he asked 
pardon, and received thanks. In spite of these numerous noble deeds, the 
character of this successful warrior was tarnished by great vices. 
taker’s “ Whalley” there is a reference to some dark transactions, through 
which he obtained possession of the estate of Hornby ; and the same his- 


torian remarks in another work, “ From several hints obliquely thrown out | 
by triends as well as enemies, this man appears to have been a very Wicked | 


serson, for we find him loudly accused of having poisoned his brother-in-law, 
John Harrington, by the agency of a servant; and he is suspected also of hav- 
ing, through subornation of perjury, proved, or attempted to prove, himselt 
tenant of the honour of Hornby.” This unfavourable view of Sir Edward's 
character is corroborated by a statement in t 
Lord Strange, that, “ wher ! uncle, Sir Edward Stanley, knight, Lord 
Monteagle, enjoyed of his gift and grant the castle and demesnes ot Hornby 
and other manors, for the especial care, 
and supposed he had to ifim, which estates he held on condition ; he now 
wills that, for the great unkindness he since found and does find in his uncle, 
and for that he has not observed or pert wmed the said conditions, he shoulda 
have none of the rents and profits thereof, but that the said gifts, grants, & 
be null and void.” In spite of this testamentary deed, however, Lord Mont 
eagie retained possession of the estate of Hornby, and transmitted it t 
posterity. That beautiful structure, Hornby chapel, was erected by him ir 
consequence, it is said, of a vow made at Flodden.* 

This tradition, however, is combated by Mr. Roby, who affirms that the 


as his 


© his 


chapel w as erected at a muc h later period of his life, as a token of repen- | 


tance of his crimes, and says it is recorded that Sir Edward Stanley, Baron 
Monteagle, died in the faith he had once despised. William, grandson of 
Sir Edward, and third Lord Monteagle, left an only daughter, Elizabet 
his sole heir, wife of Edward Parker, Lord Morley, whose son William, I 
her, was Lord Morley and Monteagle, to whom the letter was addressed 
intimating the Gunpowder Plot. 
Hornby castle, to which reteren 
stands on the site of a Roman villa 


\ 


has been made in the preceding ske 
on the summit of a bold coniform 


Tock 


rising wood-clothed from the shore of the Wenning. It was defaced during 
the civil wars. ‘“ What remains of the old edifice,” says Mrs. Radcliffe, “is 
a square grey building, with a slender watch-tower rising In one cornet 


While stone, and 


‘ 


like a feather in a hat, which joins the modern mansion of 
gives it a singular appearance, by seeming to start from the centre of its ro 
‘The square tow keep tht to was the work of Sir Edward 
Stanley. It is of prodigious strength, and on one side is the motto of the foun 
der, “ Glaive or sword and gloy 


r or is referred 


thus— 
ET GANT 
rANLEY 


e. 
LAV 
t = 
The surrounding scenery is exquisitely beautiful. 
Edward. third Earl of Derby, was, during his minority, in the retinue of 
Cardinal Wolsey, whose magnificence in later lite he seems to have emulated 
The details of the public life of this excellent person lie within a narrow 
compass, but his mild and retired virtues have not been passed over in 


silence by the chroniclers of his day. “ With Edward Earl of Derby's 
death,” says Camden, * the glory of hospitality seemed to fall asleep Stowe 
with his usual simplicity, tells us of his offer of ten thousand men to th 














queen, at his own charge, foi the suppression of the last rebellion (by the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland in 1569)—‘ his goodly ai 
sition to his tenants his liberality to strangers his famous house-keep 
ing’ —“ meat, drink, money, and money’s worth,” to two thousand seyen hu 
dred every Good-Friday for five-and-t! ears—feeding the aged in num! 
threescore and ten twice a day, besides all comers thrice a week; and 
what is by nu means to be omitt his cunning in setting bones, disjointed 
or broken—his surgery, and ire to help the poor The biographer, Lloyd, 
with a quaintness more elegant, says, that “his greatness supported his go 
ness, and his goodness endeared his greatness, his height being looked upon 
with a double aspect; by himself as an advantage of beneficence, by others 
as a ground of reverence.” 

Sir Thomas Stanley. the grandson of this nobleman, was the father of 
Venetia Stanley, “a lady says Clarendon, “though of an extraordinary 


here is a pecuhial and universal 
name of Venetia Stanley Her sin 
ntric philosopher, (Sir Kenelin Dig 


beauty of as extraordinary a tame 
charm,” says a lively writer, “in the 
gular story, her connexion with the eece 


by), her accomplishments, and the portraits which still bloom with her unex 
ampled loveliness, will ever excite an interest in whatever is connected with 
her name Sir Edward Stanley, her father, is said to have been so deeply 
affected at the death of his wife, Lucy, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 


Percy, seventh Earl of Northumberland, that he secluded himself altogether 
from the world, and committed his infant to the care of a kinsman at Kuston 
Abbey, in Oxfordshire. There first met with her fature husband, the fa- 
mous Sir Kenelm Digby, son of that Sir Everard Digby who suffered, at the 
age of twenty-four, for his share in the Gunpowder Plot. Their early, indeed 
almost infantine, attachment is reverted to in after life, with considerable pa 
thos, by the highly gifted but eccentric philosopher “ The first time,” he says, 
“that ever they had sight of one another, they grew so fond of each other’s com 
pany, that all who saw them said assuredly that something above their tendet 
capacity breathed this sweet af hearts.” A number of very 
amusing, but evidently , fespecting this frail beauty, have 
been handed down by that singular gossip and scandal-monger John Aubrey ; 


she 








ection into their 


aacarat lata tl 
exagceral aeiali 





and Sir Kenelm himself, in the memoirs of his own life, under the title of 
* Loose Fantasies,” has given a highly coloured account of some singular in- 
cidents which occurred to his lady previous to her mairiage. He seems to 
have been prompted to this task, partly by a desire to make a plausible apolo- 
gy for his marriage, parly by admiration of Venetia’s beauty. All her con- 
temporaries, indeed, speak of her person as extremely beautiful. Ben Jonson 
who calls her his muse, and lingers on her person and character with unbound- 
ed admiration, composed no fewer than ten pieces on her death, which is sup- 
posed to have been hastened by the odd medical experiments of her hushand 
Or Sir Kenelm Digby little need be said; his life, which was that of a scholar 


suldier, courtier, divine, orator, and politician, all in combination, was brought 


io a close, June 11, 1665, in the sixty-second year of his age, and he was bur- 





ied in Christ church, London, where, several years before his death, he had 
erected a superb monument in memory of his wife 
’ y 
MILITARY LIFE. 
Events of a Military Life, &c., By W. Henry, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, Pickering. 


A second edition, revised and enlarged from an anonymous publication in 
Quebec, which was about two years ago reviewed in the Quarterly Review, and 
so far made pretty generally known to the reading world. But to us, and many 
more, we dare say, the new version will be as good as new ; and we shall treat 
it accordingly. Mr. Henry has served and seen much in the Peninsular War, 
in France, in India. in St. Helena, in Canada, and ‘ elsewhere ;’ and he has de- 
scribed what befell him and what he witnessed in a very agreeable manner. As 
a medical officer, his views of military affairs take a diflerent colour from those 
we have read in the accounts of actual combatants ; aad his profession, besides, 
admitted him to Oppor'unities aud scenes of a nature taboved to other classes 
of travellers. Thus altogether his work is one of a very entertaining nature, 
and displays the abilities of a man of talent aud observation, improved by a 
lively Hibernian disposition and an honest impartiality of purpose in every 
statement that ismade. With so much for proem, we dip upon his début, after 
4 short trip up the country, at Lisbon, in 1811, as hospital mate in his majesty’s 
forces :-— 

‘I presume that everybody, cor t 


x vers 


rsant with the local peculiarities of Lisbon, 
18 aware of the occurrence of periodical nocturnal rains there, regularly through- 

t the year; beginning between ten and eleven o'clock, p.m, and lasticg 
generally about twohours. One remarkable peculiarity is, that this fall of rain 
is limited to the city and its suburbs ; though showers of the same description, 
occurting at the seme t me, are commo large cities throughout the 
kingdom. The confinement of the rains to the towns is a beneficent arrange- 
ment of nature: for, 
tation. Anoiher si 


ou 


1in other 


unlike all other showers, they are very prejudicial to vege- 


gularity connected with them—a phenomenon not yet ex 


Ol warn r. or premonit 





} D on, belure they take place : wm fact, 3 rumbling im the 
cioucs Immediately over the city, but at no great elevation, somewhat resem 
ying the [U nah voice, and most probably of electric origin As the mbhabrtants 
of Lisbon dislike muc ito be caught in this rain, which is often c sarged wit 

11008 atoms from the upper strata of the atm yephere and have bee norbid!y 
ahaa e€ of strange sounds in the alr ever since the gre arthquake of 1755 
HCO was preceded by noises Of this kind,—they are always on the alert abo 

. 
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od by une enet 
piained by any meteorological laws with which we are acquainted—is a kind | 


— 


| Sach cabalistic sound as ‘agoa vem!" is heard, a lively sensation is felt in the 
| Streets, and everybody houses himself with great despatch. 

rains descend in torrents particularly in the narrow and lofty streets, where they 
| fali like a water-spoot.’ 

The storming of Bedajoz has been frequently described by those present at 
| that tremendous conflict ; but we do not remember having beard anything of 
| t so powerfully affecting as Mr. Henry's partly more distant and contrasted 
account :-— 

* The sick of the second div sion (he relates) were ordered to Altar de Chao, 
an hospital-station in Portugal ; and although | had only just arrived, after a 
| march of near 500 miles, and ought in all faurness to be last on the roster, | was 
| directed to take charge of theconvoy. The siege of Badajoz was still going 


| the viemity of the route to the invested city. Our road now described a seg 

| ment of a circle round it, within the former course and much nearer; and the 
| citadel was visible from every elevation of the way, rising above a heavy cano- 
py of smoke, which overhung the ramparts and lower parts of the town, as well 
| as the besieging batteries. Generally in the afternoon, there was a suepension 
| of firing on both sides for a short time to allow the guns to cool. Then the 
smoke would be wafted away by the wind, and the whole fortress become dis- 
| tinctly visible. Soon a salvo would thunder from the breaching batteries, and 


he will of his nephew, George | be immediately answered by the garrison; and then the incessan' roar of the | faith in it. 


| 


| heavy artillery on both sides would proceed without intermission as before 


Duriog all this time the weather was remarkably fine and clear, as if the ele- 
trust. and kindness be then found | ments wished now to atone for their severe treatinent of the allied tro yps at the | the weak ending, which is char rcteristic, but the imitators failed miserably m 


| 


| commencement of the siege. I reached Campo Mayor on the 6th of April with 


my convoy of sick, and was much pleased to find that the poor fellows had all | 


| ‘improved wonderfully in heelth during the march. Indeed, the good effects of 
| locomotion in recovering very deb litated subjects were strikingly displayed 
| during the whole Peninsular struggle, but never more than on this occasion 
My convoy consisted of 120 sick ; 30 or 40 of whom were so ill of bad fevers, 
that 1t was necessary to tie them ou the mules’ backs, or put a muleleer or one 
of the guard behind them, to prevent their falling off from weakness. Yet at 
the end of the second day's march these enfeebled subjects would ride by them 
selves bravely and vigorously, and call out lustily for their rations. I am con 
| vinced that the lives of several amongst them were saved by this march, and the 
| recovery of all was materi ally accelerated. It is true our route was 4 peculiar 
one ; we were enlivened by a brisk cannonade the whole way ; *a1 the sound of 
the salvos of heavy artille ry thundering away at the breaches, the view of the 
smoke-wreathed city, and of the French flag flying on the castle, formed alto 
| gether a moral cordial more tonic restorative than all the elixirs in the 
| world. On the 6th of April, as we approached Campo Mayor, the 


and 


cal 


| was much louder and cluser than usual; and as ! rode along | became more | 


and more convinced that a crisis was approaching It was on that morning 
| that ** the besiegers’ guns being all turned against the curtain, the bad masonry 
| crumbied rapidly away: in two hours a yawning breach appeared; and Wel- 
| lington, having again examined the points of attack in person, renewed the or 
| der forthe assault. ‘Then the soldiers eagerly made themse'ves ready for a 

combat so fiercely fought, so terribly won, so dreadful in all its circumstances, 
| that posterity can scarcely be expected to credit the tale.” On our arrival in the 
| evening at Campo Mayor, we found the whole population in a state of great 


| exciteme nt and anxiety; for it was generally known that Bad ijoz was tu be 


| stormed that night; and as we were only seven miles distant, even the patter- | 


lang of the musketry could be heard in the calm of the evening between the 
| heavy reports of the artillery. As the night advanced every accidental swelling 
of the sound was deemed the signal for the terrific conflict at the breach 
. During this eventful night few eyes were closed in Campo Mayor; the 
| priests were performing divine service in the churches, and praying fervently 
for success ; and the entire adult population were either engaged in this se! 
duty, or traversing the streets in extreme agitation and alarm All this thon 
| the thuader of the bloody conflict sounded awfully; and as the work of death 
| advanced, and the air became cooler and stiller, the report of the heavy arti! 
lery appeared actually to shake the roofs of the churches over the tremblin 
masses crowded within. The 


I proceeded from one church to another, but all were alike, all were filled 


emh 


7 


lous and sublime 


with 


scene altogether was tremen 


| people praying with extreme fervency—weeping, exclaiming, sobbing—inquir 
| ing wildly for irtelligence, and listening intently to the loud and confused sound 


of mortal strife 
| good or evil! 


At length came an ominous lull and calm. Dhd this bod 
Was the city taken, or had the storming parties been sh 
and repulsed, and had the garrison ceased its fire because the besiegers had re- 
tired from within the reach of the guns! People asking these questions, and 
circulating the thousand reperts that had been created on the instant, looked 
anxiously into each other’s faces, pale and shrunk with fear and suspense, and 
the harassing vigils of the night. As day dawned the greater part left the 
streets and churches, and repaired to the ramparts, straining all eyes in the di- 
rection of Badajoz For a long time nothing could be descried on the wide 
plain between the two places: at length a horseman was seen galloping at full 
speed along the road. ‘The agony of suspense then became almost intolerable ; 
but when he approached nearer, and was seen to stop suddenly, stand up in his 
stirrups, and wave his hat repeatedly round his head, a shout of ten thousand 
vivas! rent the air, which were prolonged and reiterated along the fortifications, 
until lost in the overwhe!ming pealing of all the bells in the city. My militery 
dress procured me two or three scure of warm embraces ; the pale countenan 
ces of the women brightened up, and their dark eyes beamed out brilliantly 
Never were fair ladies so condescending and affectionate ; and I believe if I had 
chosen | might have kissed half Campo Mayor. 
every mouth. 


‘ Viea los Inglezez!" was in 
At length, getting satiated-with all this hugging and embracing, 
and remembering that my day's march was a short one, I delayed the starting 
of my sick convoy for a couple of hours, and cantered over the plain to Bada- 
joz. I reached the bridge over the Guadiana in three quarters of an hour; bat, 
to my great surprise and concern, instead of fludiog everyth ng quiet, and every 
body occupied in attentions to the wounded, and preparations for burying the 
dead, as ] had anticipated, | beheld a scene of tue most dreadful violence and 
confusion. Parties of intoxicated men were roaming and reeling about, loosed 
from all discipline, firing into the windows, bursting open the doors, plundering, 
violating, shooting any person who opposed them, quarrelling about the plunder, 
and sometimes destroying each other. I proceeded amidst this dangerous mob 
to the Talavera gate, end thence to the main breach. There, indeed, was a 
most aWful scene, where 
‘** Mars might quake to tread.” 

There lay a frightful heap of fourteen or fifteen hundred British soldiers, many 
dead but still warm, mixed with the desperately wounded, to whom no assist- 
ance could yet be given. There lay the burned and blackened corpses of those 
that had perished by the explosions, mixed with those that were torn to pieces 
by round shot or grape, and killed by musketry, stiffening in their gore, body 
piled upon body, involved and intertwined into one hideous and enormous mass 
of carnage ; whilst the morning sunbeams, falling on this awful pile, seemed to 
my imagination pale and lugubrious #s during an eclipse. At the foot of the 
castle wall, where the third division had escaladed, the dead Jay thick; and a 
great number were to be seen about the San Vincente bastion at the opposite 
side of the works. A number had been drowned in the luonette of the ditch, 
near the Trinidad bastion ; but the chief slaughter had taken place at the great 
breach. There stood still the terriffic beam across the top, armed with its sharp 
and bristling sword-blades, which no human dexterity or strength could pass 
without impalement. The smell! of burned flesh was yet shockingly strong and 
disgusting. Joining some of the medical officers who were beginning tu assist 
the most urgent cases amongst the wounded, I remained during the morning 
and forenoon; then hastily eating a biscuit blackened with gunpowder, and 
taking a mouthful of wine, I returned to my charge at Campo Mayor; passing, 


Immediately the | 


nonade | 


altered 


mersets for nine days, The gd Vasc 
ee 
But stop : I have been counselled against digressions, and so the rest of the 
Smiths shall appear in a supplement, duly labelled, with their lives and other 
m sfortunes recorded f 
| As for Horace Smith,—to rear whose throne I design all this sopplemental 
| smith’s work—he deserves to be treateo with some reverence. He is a veteran 
in the fields of lierature, and if 1 am inclined to think that some of his achieve- 
| ments are no great victories, and that some of his bettles had better never have 
been fough: # el, |! am not deficient®in respect for so indefatigable a cham- 
pion. One ovghtto apply to a literary man the kind of role which the Hinde 
gods have adopted in reference to their worshippere—a certain amount ofsacri- 
| fice ought to ensure favour, no matter the motive or the state of miad of the 


an, alias the fire-god, was, therefore, the 


In Whi- | 0% 3 and this march, like the former by Albuquerque, was of high interest, from | offerer 


The Rejected Addresses are the basis of the dual fame of James and Horace 
Smith, bat it would seem that the pedestal is not to be shared equally by the 
| Adeiphi. Certain persons, who made it their business to find out things which 
| the rest of the world knows and cares nothing about, have discovered, or, at 
| least, announced the discovery, that all the imitations tn that volume which were 
| first-rate were James Smith's, and that all the ordinary ones were perpetrated 
| by Horatius. I have, somewhere or another, seen a list in which the various 
ico npositions Were assigned to theirrespective authors, but | do not pot much 
The worst poem im the collection is one purporting to be Thomas 
Moore's, and, whatever the Edinburgh may say, it is execrable as an imitation, 
and no great things asa poem. Walter Scott's is abont the best, especially 


| their Jokeby 

Horace mm London had some clevernesses in it ; and yet, oddly enough, ovr 
Horace did not seem at home there. But Moore has put us out of concen with 
anybody else’s classical squibs, by the ex jvisite finish, closeness, and wit of hw 
own His rendering of the ** Pe sicos odi, poer, apparatus,” with ite attendant 
| notes, is one of the choicest gems of sarcasm ever polished. He twisted the 
| ode into an attack upon the Kight Hon. Goorge Rose, and made the 
| 

The Smiths never came upon to anything of this kind. 

| Bat we are chiefly called up to consider our friend Horace’s claims asa no- 

vel:st, a vocation into which his club-haunting brother never had the misfortune 
ito stray. Horace Sm f an historical novelist, and his title is 
founded vpon some ue pro luctions, of which Zillah 14, if not the 


t. certainly the bigvest This ince ‘on four volumes, and sete forsh, 
in a laborious manner, how a beautiful Jewish girl, whose name gives one to the 


Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 


J 
Sera moretur. 


“Nor stop to inquire, while the dinner is staying, 
At which of his places old Rose is delaying.” 


1 considers himself ar 


j sceua 


be sarom 


tale, went through divers adventures, among which she was introduced ty the 
amiable couple, Aut and Cleopatra, and oaly escaped the irregular devotion 
| of the former by a my il coup de theatre attendant on the regular devotions 
of the latter. ‘here is rather an effective scene, in which the fire upon the 
ailar is suddenly ext ruis ed, a id tie go Jdess lei is see wa king along the 


cornice of tho tem 
story is, however, sti 
he has relapsed inte 
} is in four volumes 

Brambletye H s, perhaps, his best fiction, and that 
| the rigidity of muscle and brain in all , which unrealizes 
Zillah, Mr. Smith seemed to me to have “ read up,” for his work 
too closely upon his commencing it, and before the mass of matter, upon which 
he designed to work, had had time to undergo a fusing and reereating process in 


The 
he author hes tried to be familiar, 


urning her back upon her ostounded votaries 
igand stilted, and where 


» moderna habits of thought and speech—and then, the work 

20 disfigured by 
the leading character 
| those of 


his mind Phe conse quence is, that the facts of his story are much too fact 
like for artistical excellence, and the characters are lay bgures, clothed with 
the greatest care and accuracy, but altogether wanting the Promethean fire 


Yet the book i# readable en yugh 
On Brambictye House, Mr. Horace Smith reats bh 


work extends with little variation through the rest of hie historical prodaction« 
| Ihere is the sane minute and accurate attention to detail, costume, and proba 


fame, and the style of that 


bility, and the same deliciency in vigour and life T 
lt s of Smit! 


he imeidente are natural, 


but not dramatic, and t il we substitute for the 


Sx 


© care sane iwa peer 


careless strength ot ptt 
Mr. Horace Smith a mode by which he might either verify, 
it of the re nthe Rejected Ad 


remains to be seen 


I could suggest to 
| or annphilate the judgrme 
dressca—whetier hie 


viowers 
or will not thank me 
| It is, that he publish a second set of parodies, 


10 his ehare 


h st 


in which he 


wii lor the 
may include imuite 
{ 


tions of Campbell and Rogers, (both most absurdly omitted from the first series ), 
| and take in the Young England, of whom th 
number,—the quantity of the poets making | p for the want of quantity in the 
| verses and uf quantity in both «It is ia vain for Me. Smith to plead that such 
things can only be written in the hey-day of youth and spirits ; i myself, at an 
age which I tremble to record, composed a week or two ago an imitation of 


Thomas Carlyle, which I understand the latter actually claims as his copyright 


bards of re seems to be a great 


“Take pen and paper, name your place and time, 
And show, friend Flaccus, who can fastest rhyme 


adopt , Voluntary or involuntary, of the style, both in composition and in 
| thought, of Sterne, is the most perfect thing of its clase. I bring this remark 
in the more willingly because | do not intend to include Thomas Hood amon 
| my photographs—I1 do not think that one bad novel, Tylney Hall, ought to of 
| face the memory of a million of good works which are not novels, and | am not 
anxious to aid in preserving ie rep jtation 
Horace Smith nas one advantage in having had a brother of eminent talent— 
all the bad puns which they make at the Garrick (and since that unhappy club 
| was delivered over, bound hand and foot, to a shoal of lawyers, its puns have, 
I understand, been unredeemably villanous) are fastened upon the late Mr. 
James Smith, very few of them bespattering the living Mr. Horace. What 
would Selwyn—what Chesterfield—have given, for a protecting doubt ’ What 
would the Bard of Memory give '—what the Prophet of St. Paul's! 
| That last novel, published under Horace Smith's auspices, professe) to be 
“edited” by him ; and therefore, perhaps, is not to be criticised as his. But 
this * editing” is a most pernicious and atrocious practice, and one which 
| behoves al! literary critics to endeavour to suppress. The simple way will be 
| to resolve (in spite of all disclaimer on the part of the “ editor,”) to treat the 
edited work ## that of the introducer, but one of which he feels ashamed ; and 
| then to show, by cutting the book to pieces, the various reasons why such 
shame is most creditable to him. The practico—which is a weak invention of 
the enemy—that is to say, of the bookseller—would very soon be discontinved. 
One wonders that it is retained even now, when everybody knows that almost 
any distinguished name can be procured on certain terms, as that of the “ edi- 
tor” of almost any book 
The book was Adam Brown, and whether Mr. Smith's or not, was utterly on- 
worthy of the author of Gale Middicton. There was a character introduced in- 
to it which either the puffers or the gossips, | forget which, chose to say wae 
jntended as a sketch of poor dear Malibran. If so, all I can say ms that— 


While talking about imitations (monkeying, we osed to call it, in the good 
old days of the John Bull and the Caroline Guelph), I ought to say that Hood's 





“ Maria's ghost her paved bed should break, 
And drag him hence in horror" 
If I were not many, many years Mr. Horace Smith's senior, and therefore en- 
titled to speak as Ido, 1 should feel it my duty to be more reverent in my re- 
marke upon a gentleman who has been so long associated in the public mond 





in my way to the Elvas gate of Badajoz, through the same dreadful ordeal as 
before, for the sack of the city was now at its height. The bells at Campo | 
Mayor were still ringing merrily at intervals, and everybody was rejoicing 
Rejoicing! after what I had just witnessed! after the sacrifice of two thousand 
of the bravest troops in the world in the storm, and double the number during 
the siege! after the piteous moanirgs and dying ejaculations yet torturing my 
hearing! after the blood cemented pile of slain still fresh in my eye '—rejoicing 
after all this '’ 

On this striking and awful history we sha!! offer no commentary ; but pass 
to a few individual topics of an interesting character, with which we shall in 


several Numbers enrich our columns 
eR 
REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 
BY GALLIO 


with a brilliant specimen of legitimate wit and humour Nor do |, from my 
elevated and passionless post, fail to entertain all due respect for him, as a man 
and as an author ; bat when the world shall know (and that knowledge is upon 
the eve of breaking forth upon it) who Gattto i#, wonder will instantly are, 
not that he has dispraised many things, but that be has praised any. 

a 


Summary, 


MUSICAL CHIT CHAT 


The tenn, “ a sensation,” has been so olten applied, that it has become almost 
too hackneyed to carry an idea with it, and yet we can select no other word 
which will so appropriately describe the anticipated result of a dé about to 
be made in the musical world. A young lady, who will very shortly appeas 


will render the name of Mat 
if the most distinguished 





8 (so long as she may be permitted to retain it 


ome in the lists of song. We have recently had the 








Gallic cared for none of these things " 









HORACE SMITH 
| In order to do foll justice to the s bject of t! s sketch, it will be necessary t 
) rive a graphy of every person ™ from Volcan downwards, has borne the | 
name of Smith As for the Smvythes, and the Smuthes, and the other unwor:hy 
| branches of the family who hav ght by a literal juggle to shoffle themselve 
it of the clan, I sha!l abstein from nmorta'izmg them, even in an appendix 
Phose who have bloshed at the blast of the forge shall not be heralded by the | 
| blast of fame | 
} To be nH, (nen, w th the ee rate artret who made arms for Achi )e%, lege | 
i for Pandora, en offer to Minerva, head against Mars, tripods for Juno, and sum- 





| @ gracels 


gratification of hearing Miss Marcus’ performance in private, and, accustomed 
as we are to withess every variety of tr amph in art, we confess that the purity 





flexi y, and compass of her voice, combined with the most perfect taste, ar 
illus by the most brilliant execation, force from us ho hesitating pred& 
tion of her saccess, to whieh her personal attractions will lend a needless yet 


i) aw 


Don Sebastien.’ the new opera on W hich Donizetti is now emy howe for the 





tcademu-Royale, is Wo be in five acts, after the manner of Meyert* * operas, 
written for same establishment. and it is said that the first fr-f acts are al- 

ady completed Dances are to be introduced, and seve vo choruses 
therewith. from which a nificent effect is exP Juprez made his 
rentrée, OM Wednesday, in ‘Guillaume Tell 


Mo ‘iani and Mme. Viardot Garcia are engaged at P°8@* for the autumn, 
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Che Albion. 











TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 


A murmur of dissatisfaction ran along the party, and I could mark that in the | ter to the minister. 1 knew enough of such matters to be aware that brevity is 


words they interchanged, feelings of surprise were mingled with displeasure. 
At last, the short man, commanding silence with a slight motion of the hand, 
said, ‘| am sorry for it; your courage merited 9 better cause; however. the 
avowal was at least an honest one ; and now tell us, why came you here! 

* For the very reason I've mentioned ; my presence a: the chateau last night, 
and my discovery during the attack, were enough to impute guilt. How can I 
clear myself, without erminating those I would not name! ; 

‘That matters but litle. Doubtless, you bave powerful friends—rich ones, 
aps, and in office; they will bear you harmless.’ . 
ay you are wrong. " have hy all the length and bread h of France 
one who, if a word would save me fiom the scaffold, would dare to speak it. 

1 am a stranger and an alien.’ : 

‘Ha!’ said a fair-haired, handsome youth, starting from the grass where he 
had been sitting, ‘ what would I not give now your lot was mine. ~ 
make my heart tremble, if | could forget tne cabin | was born in.’ 

‘Hush! Philippe,’ said the other, ‘the weapon is not in their armory to 
make a Vendean tremble —but, hark! there is the dram for the inspection 
You must present yourself each day, at noon, at the low postera yonder, and 
write your name; and mark me, before we part, it cannot serve us, it may ruts 
you, if we are seen to speak together. Trust no one here. Those whom you 
see yonder are half of them but “ moutons.””’ 

* How,’ said I, not understanding the phrase 

* Ay, it wasa prison word I used,’ resumed be. * I would say they are but 
spies of the police, who, as if confined for their offences, are only here to obtain 
confessions from unguarded, unsuspeciing prisoners. Their frankness and 
sincerity are snares that bave led many to the guillotine: beware of them 
You dare not carry your glaes to your lip, but the murmured toast might be 
your condemnation. Adieu!’ said he; and as he spoke, he turned away aad 
left the place, followed by the rest. 0 

The disgust I felt at first for the others, was certainly not lessened by learn- 
ing that their guilt was stained by treachery the biackest that can disgrace 
humanity; and now, as I walked among them, it was with a sense of shrinking 
horror | recoiled from the very touch of the wretches, whose smiles were but 
lures to the scaffold. : 

‘Ha! our lost and strayed friend,’ said one, as I appeared—‘ come hither 
and make aclean breast of it, What amiable weakuesses have introduced you 
to the Temple? , 

‘fn truth,’ said I, endeavouring to conceal my knowledge of my acqvaint- 
ance’s real character, ‘J cannot even guess, nor do I believe that any one else 
is wiser than myself.’ 

* Parblen! young gentleman,’ said the abbé, as he spied me impertinently 
through his glass, ‘ you are excessively old-fashioned for your years Don't 
you know that spotiess innocence went out with the Bourbons! Every one 
since that dies in the glorious assertion of his peculiar wickedness, with cer- 
tain extenuating circumstances which he calls human neture.’ 

* And now then,’ resumed the first speaker, ‘ for your mishap—what was 

7? 

‘I should only deceive you were I to give any other answer than my first, 
Mere suspicions there may be against me-~there can be nv more.’ 

* Well, well, let us have the suspicions. The Moniteur is late this morning 
and we have nothing to amuse us’ 

* Who are you ?’ cried another, a tall, insolent looking fellow, with a dark 
moustache, ‘That's the first question, I've seen a “ mouton” in « hussar 
dress before now.’ 


* 1] am too late a resident here,’ answered J, ‘to guess how far insolence | 


goes unpunished ; but if I were outside these walls, and you also, I'd teach 
you a lesson you have not yet learnt, sir.’ 

* Parbleu ! said one of the former speakers, ‘Jacques, he has you there, 
though it was no great sharpness to see you were a blank-bee ’ 

The tall fellow moved away, muttering to himself, as a hearty laugh broke 
forth among the rest 

‘ And now,’ said the abbé, with a simper, ‘pardon the liberty; but have 
you had any trifling inducement for coming to pass a few days here! Were 
you making love to Madame la Consulesse ' or did you laugh at General Bona- 
parte’s grand dinners ? or have you been learning the English Grammar! or 
what was it '" 

I shook my head and was silent. 

‘Come, come, be frank with us; unblemished virtue fares very ill here 
There was a gentleman lost bis head this morning, who never did anything 
in all his life, other than keep the post-office at Tarboo ; somehow, he hap- 

nod to let a letter pass into a bag, addressed to an elderly gentleman in 

ngland, called Count D'Artois, not knowing that the count’s letters are al 
ways * to the care of Citizen Bonaparte.’ Well, they shortened him by the 
neck for it. Cruel! you will say; but so much for innocence.’ 

‘For the last time then, gentlemen, | must express my sincere sorrow that 
I have neither murder, treason, nor any other infamy on my conscience, which 
might qualify me for the distingu'shed honour of associating with you. Such 
being the case, and my sense of my deficiency being so great, you will, I’m 
sure, pardon me, if Ido not obtrude on society of which I am unworthy, and 
which I have now the honour to wish a good-day to;’ with this and a formal 
bow, returned equally politely by the rest, I moved on, and entered the tower 

Sombre and sad as were my own reflections, yet did I prefer their company 
to that of my fellow-prisoners, for whom already | began to conceive a perfect 
eeling of abhorrence. 

Revolting, indeed, was the indifference to fame, honour, and even life, which 
I already witnessed among them ; but what was it compared with the deliber- 


ate treachery of men who could wait for the hour when the heart, overflowing | 


with sorrow, opened itself for consolation and comfort, and then search its every 
cess for proofs of guilt that should bring the mourner to the scaffold 


How any government could need—how they could tolerate such assassins | 


as these I could not conceive. And were there his minions, whose high-souled 
chivalry had been my worship and my idolatry; No, no; I'll not believe it. 
Bonaparte knows not the dark and terrible secrets of theso gloomy walls. The 
hero of Arcola, the conqueror of Italy, wots not of the frightful tyranny of 
those dungeons ; did he but know them, what a destiny would wait on those 
who thus stain with crime and treachery the fame of that * Belle France” he 
made so great 


Oh ! that in the hour of my accusation—in the very last of my life, were it | 
on the step of the guillotine, I could but speak with words to reach him, and | 


say, how glory like his must be tarnished, if such deeds went unpon shed ; that 
while thousands and thousands were welcoming his path with wild enthusiasm 
and joy, in the cold cells of the Temple there were breaking hearts, whose 
sorrow-wrung confessions were registered—whose prayers were canvassed for 
evidences of desires, that might be converted into treason. He could have no 
sympathy with men like these ; not such the brave who followed him at Lodi 

not kindred souls were they who died for him at Marengo. Alas! alas! how 
might men read of him hereafter, if by such acts the splendour of his greatness 
was to suffer stain. While thoughts lke these filled my mind, and inthe excite- 
ment of awakened imagination, I trod my little cell backward and forward, 
the jailor entered, and, having locked the door behind him, approached me 

* You are the Sous-Lievtenant Burke ; is it not so’? Well, I have a letter for 
you: I promised to deliver it on the one condition only—which is, that when 
read, you shall tear it in pieces : were it known that I did thus, my head would 
roll in the Plaine de Grenelle before daybreak to-morrow. | also promised to 
put you on your guard : speak to few here ; confide in none; and now here is 
your letter.’ 

T opened the billet hastily, and read the few lines it contained, which evi 
dently were written in a feigned hand— Your life is in danger—all delay may 
be your ruin—address the minister at once, as to the cause of your detention, 
and for the charges you are committed ; demand permission to consult an ad- 
vocate, and when demanded, it can’t be refused Write to Monsieur Bail!ot, 
of 4, Rue Chantereine, in whom you may trust implicitly, and who has already 
instructions for your defence. Accept the enclosed, and believe in the faithful 
attachment of a sincere friend.’ A billet de banyue for three thousand francs 
was folded in the note, and fell to the ground as | read it 

* Parbleu! Til not ask you to tear this, though,’ said the jailor, as he handed 
it to me ; ‘ and now let me see you destroy the other.’ 

I read and re-read the few lines over and over,some new meaning striking me 
at each word, while | asked myself from whom it could have come. Was 
De Beauvais ' or dare | hope it was one dearest to me of all the world ? Who 
then in the saddest hour of my existence, could step between me and my sor 
row, and leave hope as my compan! the dreary solitude of a prison 

* Again, I say, be quick,” cried the jailor; ‘my being here so long may be 
remarked. Tear it at once.’ 

He followed with an eager eye every morsel of paper as it fell from my 
hand, and only seemed at ease as the last dropped to the ground; and the 
Without speaking a word, wolocked the door a 





1 withdrew. 


The shipwrecked sailor, clinging to some wave-tossed raft, and wate! 
with ¥oodshot eye the falling day, where no friend), \il has once appeared, 
and at Vang, as every hope dies out one by one wu n him. he hears - cheer 
break throtta the plashing of the sea, calling im ve, maeceel eoine- 
thing hke Wh4.were my sensations, as once more alo ane es I thought of 
the friendly Vorechat could arouse me from my cold des e ; bid om te e 
again. Fry ee 


They'd not | 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE ‘ CHovANs.’ 
Wuewn night came, and ail was silent in the prison, I sat down to write my let 


| the great requisite, and, therefore, without any attempt to anticipate my ac- 
| cusation, by a defence of my motives, | simply, but respectfully, demanded 

the charge alleged agaist me, and prayed for the earliest aud most speeay in- 
| vestigation into my conduct. Such were the isstructions of my unknown 
| friend, and, as 1 proceeded to follow them, their meaning at once became ap 
| parent tome. Haste was recommended, evidently to prevent such ecplana- 
uons and inquiries icto my conduct, as more time might afford. My appear- 
ance at the chateau might still be a mystery to them, aod one which might re- 
main unfathomable, if any pausible reason were put forward. And what 
more could be laid to my charge! ‘True, ihe brevet of colouel was found on 
my person; bat this | could with truth allege had never been accepted by me. 
They would scarcely condemn me on such testimony, unsupported by any di- 
rect charge ; and who could bring such save De Beauvais! Flimsy and weak 
as such pretexis were, yet were they enough in my then frame of mind to sup- 
port my courage and nerve of heart ; but more than ail, I trusted in the sin 
cere loyalty | felt for the cause of the government and its great chief—a sen- 
tment which, however difficult to prove, gave myself that inward sense of 
safety, which only can flow from strong conviction of honesty. It may so 
heppen, thought I, that circumstances may appear against me, but | know and 
feel my beart is true and firm, and even at the worst such a consciousness will 
| enable me to bear whatever may be my fortune. 

The next morning my altered manner and happier look, excited the atien- 
| tion of the others, who by various endeavours tried to fathom the cause, or learn 
any particulars of my fate; but in vain, for already I was on my guard against 
even a chance expression, and, save on the most common-place topics, held 
| no intercourse with any. Far from being offended at my reserve, they seemed 
| rather to have conceived a species of respect fur one, whose secrecy imparted 

something of interest to him ; and while they tried, by the chance allusion to 
political events and characters, to sound me, | could see that though baffled, 
| they by no means gave up the battle. 
| As time wore on, this half persecution died away—each day brought some 
new prisoner or other among us, or removed some of those we had to other 
| places of confinement, and thus | became furgotten in the interest of newer 
|events. About a week after my entrance we were walking as usual about the 
| gardens, when a rumour rao, that a prisoner of great consequence had been 
arrested the preceding night, and conveyed to the Temple; and various 
| surmises were afloat as to who he might be, or whether he would be ‘ en secret,’ 
or at large. While the point was eagerly discussed, a low door from the house 
| was opened, aud the jailor appeared, followed by a large powerful man, who in 
one glance I remembered as the chief of the Vendean pasty at the chateau, 
and the same who effected his escape in the Bois de Boulogne. He passed 
close to where I stood, his arm folded on his breast—his clear blue eye bent 
calmly on me—yet never by the slightest sign did he indicate that he had ever 
met me before. I divined at once his meaning, and felt grateful for what I 
guessed might be a measure necessary to mny safety. 

‘i tell you,’ said a shrivelled old fellow, in a worn dressing-gown ad slippers, 
who held the Monieur of that day in his hand—‘I tell you it is himself; and 
see his band is wounded—though he does his best to conceal the bandage in 
lus bosom.’ 

* Well, well—read us the account: where did it occur?’ cried two or three 
in a breath. 
| ‘Lhe old man seated himself on a bench, and, having arranged bis spectacles, 
j and unfolded the journal, held out his hand to proclaim silence, when sudden|y 

a wild cheer broke from the distant part of the garden. whither the newly- 
arrived prisoner had turned his steps—a second louder followed, in which the 
| ery of * Vive le Roi’ could be distinctly heard. 
| * You hear them,’ said the old man. ‘Was I right now? I knew it must 
| be him.’ 
| ‘Strange enough, too, he should not be en secret,’ said another. ‘ The 
| generals have never been suffered to speak to any one since their confinement. 
But read on, let us hear it.’ 
| 
} 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


‘On yesterday morning,’ said the little man, reading aloud, ‘ Picot, the 
servant of George, was arrested, and although every endeavour was made to 


’ 





| induce him to confess where his master was 

| *Do you know the meaning of that phrase, Duchos?’ said a tall, melancholy. 
looking man, with a blue head—‘ that means the torture ; thumb screws and 
flint vices are the mode once more; see here.’ As he spoke he undid a silk 
handkerchief that was wrapped around his wrist, and exhibited a hand that 
seemed actually smashed into fragments—the bones were forced in many places 

| through the flesh, which hung in dark-coloured and blood-stained pieces about 

| ‘J would show that hand at the tribunal,’ mutterea an old soldier in a faded 

| frock. ‘i'd hold it up when they'd ask me to swear.’ 

| ‘Your head would only fare the worse for doing so,’ said the abbe. ‘ Read 

| on, Monsieur Duchos.’ 

‘Oh, where was | !—Pardicu, colonel, I wish you would cover that up: | 
shall dream of that terrible thumb all night. Here we are—* Though nothing 
could be learned from Picot, it was ascertained that the brigand ——”’’ 

‘ Ha, ha,’ said a fat little fellow in a blouse, ‘they call them all brigands— 
Moreau is a brigand—Pichegru is a brigand too.’ 

* That the brigand had passed Monday night near Chaillot, and on Tuesday, 
| towards evening, was seen at St. Genevieve, where it was suspected he slept 
|on the mountain ; on Wednesday the police traced him to the cabriolet stand 
| at the end of the Rue de Conde, where he tuok a carriage and drove towards 
the Odeon.’ 

‘ Probably he was going to the spectacle. What did they play that night?’ 

| said the fat man. ‘* La mort de Burlerousse!’ perhaps.’ 
The other read on.—‘ The officer cried out as he seized his bridle, je vous 
| arrete, when George levelled a pistol and shot him through the forehead, and 
then springing over the dead body dashed down the street. ‘The butchers of 
the neighbourhood, wro knew the reward offered for his apprehension, pursued 
| and fell upon him with their hatchets; a band to-hand encounter followed, in 
which the brigand’s wrist was nearly severed from his arm, and thus disabled 
and overpowered he was secured and conveyed to the Temple’ 

‘And who is this man!’ said I in a whisper to the tall person near me. 

* The General George Cadouda!—a brave Breton, and a faithtul follower of 
his king,’ replied he; ‘and may heaven have pity on him now.’ He crossed 
himself piously as he spoke, and moved slowly away. 

George Cadoudal, repeated I to myself—the same whose description ‘figured 
on every wall of the capital, and for whose apprehension immense rewards were 
offered ; and with an inward shudder | thought of my chance intercourse with 
the man—to harbour whom was death—the dreadful chief of the Chouans— 
the daring Breton—of whom Paris rung with stories. And this was the com- 
panion of Henri de Beauvais. Revolving such thoughts, | strolled along un 
consciously, until I reached the place where, some days before, I had seen the 
Vendeans engaged in prayer. The ioud tone of a deep voice arrested my 
steps. I stopped and listened. It was George himself who spoke; he stood, 
drawn up to his full height, in the midst of a large circle who sat around on the 
grass. Though the language was a patois of which I was ignorant, I could 
catch here and there some indication of his meaning, as much perhaps from his 
gesture and the look of those he addressed, as from the words themselves. It 
| was exhortation to them to endure with fortitude the lot that had befallen 
them—to meet death when it came without fear, as they could do so without 
dishonour—to strengthen their courage by looking to him, who would always 
give them an example of what they should be. ‘The last words he spoke were 
in a plainer dialect, and almost these—‘ Throw no glance on the past. We are 
where we are—we are where God in his wisdom, and for his own ends, has 
placed us. If this cause be just, our martyrdom is a blessed one ; if it be not 
so, ovr death is our punishment; and never forget that you are permitted to 
meet it from the same spot where our glorious monarch went to meet his own.’ 

A cry of Vive le Roi, half stifled by sobs of emotion, broke from the listeners, 
and thev rose, and pressed around him. 

There he stood in the midst, while, like children, they came to kiss his hand 
—to hear him speak one word—even to look on him. Their swarthv faces 
where hardship and suffering had left many a deep line and furrow, beamed 
with smiles as he turned towards them ; and many a proud look was bent on 
the rest by those to whom he addressed a single word. One I could not help 
remarking above the others, a slight, pale, and handsome youth, whose almost 
girlish cheek the first down of youth was shading. George leaned his arm 
round his neck, and called him by his name, and in a voice a'most tremulous 

n emotion. ‘And you, Bouvet de Lozier, whose infancy wanted nothing 








ry and enjoyment—for whom all that wealth and affection could besto 
we dance—how do you bear these rugged reverses, my dear boy * 
The youth looked up with eyes bathed in tears ; the hectic spot his 
gave way tot leness of death, and his lips moved without a sound 
H 1s been ill—the count has,’ said a peasant in 4 low voice 
* Sor w ud G ‘ He was not meant for trials like these 
res ne l to bury his mother’s lap met other consolation than our r 
s. Look Bouve na ] remember you are a mar 
T! y t 1 from head to foot, ard looked fear ‘ 
treading some g,¥ he clutched the strong arm beside him, as 
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* They have been tampering with his reason—his eye betrays a wanderin 
intellect. Take him with you, Claude—he loves you—and do not leave hi 4 
for a moment.’ ry 
The youth pressed George's fingers to his pale lips, and, with head bent 

down and listless gait, moved slowly 1way. 

As I wandered from tne spot, my heart was full of all I witnessed. The in- 
fluence of their chief had surprised me the night of the attack on the chateau 
But how much more wonderful did it seem’ now, when confined within the 
walls of a prison—the only exit to which was the path that led to the guillotine 
Yet was their reliance on all he said as great, as implicit their faith in him ae 
warm their affection, as though success had crowned each effort he suggested 
and fortune had been as kind, as she had proved adverse to his enterprise. : 

Such were the Chouans inthe Temple. Life had presented to their hardy 
natu es too many vicissitudes to make them quail beneath the horrors ofa prison 
—death they had confronted in many shapes, and they feared it not even at the 
hands of the executioner Loyalty to the exiled family of France was less a 
political than a religious feeling—one inculcated at the altar, and carried home 
to the fireside of the cottage. Devotion to their king was a part of their faith 
The sovereign was but asaint the more in their calendar. The g'orious triumphs 
of the revolutionary armies—the great conquests of the consulate—found 
no sympathy within their bosoms, they neither joined the battle nor partook of 
the ovation. They looked on all such as the passing pageant of the hour—and 
muttered to each other that the Jon Meu could not bless a nation that was false 
to its king. 

Who could see them, as they met each morning, and not feel deeply interested 
in these brave but simple peasants! At day-break they knelt together in prayer, 
their chief officiating as priest ; their deep voices joined ‘n the hymn of their own 
native valleys, as with tearful eyes they sang the s@ng that reminded them of 
home. The service over, George addressed them in a short speech—some words 
of advice and guidance for the coming day, reminding them that ere another morn- 
ing shone, many might be summoned before the tribunal to be examined, and 
from thence led forth to death ; exhorting them to fidelity to each other,and Joy- 
alty to their glorious cause. Then came the games of their country, which 
they played with all the enthusiasm of liberty and happiness. These were 
again succeeded by hours passed in hearing and relating stories of the beloved 
Bretagne ; of its tried faith and ancient bravery. While through all, they lived 
a community apart from the other prisoners, who never dared to intrude upon 
them ; nor did the most venturesome of the police spies ever transgress a limit 
that might have cost him his life 

Thus did these two different currents run side by side within the walls of 
the temple, and each regardiog the other with distrust and dislike 

While thus I felt a growing interest for these bold but simple children of the 
forest, my anxiety for my own fate grew hourly greater. No answer was ever 
returned to my letter tothe minister, nor any notice taken of it whatever: 
and though each day I heard of some one or other being examined before the 
** Tribunal Special,” or the Prefet de Police, | seemed as much forgotten as 
though the grave enclosed me. My dread of anything like acquaintance or 
intimacy with the other prisoners prevented my learning much of what went 
forward each day, aud of which, from some source or other, they seemed we!l 
informed. A chance phrase—an odd word now and then dropped—would tell 
me of some new discovery by the police, or some recent confessiou by a cap- 
tured conspirator ; but of what the crime consisted, and who were they princi - 
pally implicated, I remained totally ignoran:. 





It was well known that both Moreau and Pichegru were confined in a part 
of the tower that opened upon the terrace ; but neither suffered to communicate 
with each other, nor even to appear at large like the other prisoners. It was 
rumoured too, that each day one or both were submitted to long and searching 
examinations, which it was said had hitherto elicited nothing from either, save 
total denial of any complicity whatever, and complete ignorance of the plots and 
machinations of others. 

So much we cou'd learn from the Woniteur, which reached us each day ; and, 
while assuming atone of open reprobation regarding the Chouans, spoke in 
terms the most cautious and reserved respecting the two generals, as if probing 
the public mind how far their implication in treason might be credited, and 
with what faith the proofs of their participation might be received. 

At last the train seemed laid ; tne explosion was all prepared and nothing 
wanting but the spark to ignite it. A letter from Moreau to the consul ap- 
peared in the columns of the government paper, in which, after recapitulating in 
terms most suitable the services he had rendered the republic while in com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine,the confidence he had always po: sessed of the con- 
vention, the frequent occasions which had presented themselves to him of grati- 
fying ambitious views—hed he conceived such ; he adverted in brief but touch- 
ing terms to hie conduct on the 18th Brumaire, in seconding the adventurous 
step taken by Bonaparte himsel!, and attributed the neglect his devotion had 
met with rather to the interference and plotting of bis enemies. than to any real 
estrangement on the part of the consul. Throughout the whole of the epis- 
tle there reigned a tone of reverence for the authority of Bonaparte most strik- 
ing and remarkable ; there was fothing like an approach to the equality which 
might well be supposed to subsist between two great generals; albeit, 
the one was at the height of power, and the other sunk in the very depth of 
misfortune. On the contrary, the letter was nothing more than an appeal to old 
souvenirs and former services ; to one who possessed the power if he had the will, 
to save him ; it breathed throughout the sentiments of one who demands a favour, 
and that favour, his life and honour, at the hands of him who already had consti- 
tuted himself the fountain of both 

While such was the position of Moreau, a position which resolted in his down- 
fall, chance informed us of the different ground occupied by his companion in 
misfortune, the General Pichegru. 

About three days after the publication of Morean’s letter, we were waiking 
as usual in the garden of the Temple, when a huzssier came up and beckoning to 
two of the prisoners, desired them to follow him. Such was the ordinary 
course by which one or more were daily summoned before that tribunal for ex- 
amination, and we took no notice of what had become a matter of every day 
occurrence and went on conversing as before about the news of the morning. 
Several hours elapsed without the others having returned, and at last we be- 
gan to feel anxious about their fate, when one of them made his appearance ; 
his heightened colour and agitated expression betokened that something more 
than common had occurred. 

* We were examined with Pichegru,’ said the prisoner, who was an old 
quarter-master in the army of the Upper Rhine, as he sat down upon a bench, 
and wiped his forehead with a handkerchief 

‘ Indeed !’ said the tall colonel, with the bald head, ‘before Monsieur Real, 
I suppose ? 

* Yes, before Real. My poor old general—there he was, as I used to see 
him formerly, with his hand in the breast of his uniform, his pale, thin features 
as calm as ever, until at last, when roused, his eyes flashed fire, and his lip 
trembled before he broke out into such a torrent of attack.’ 

* Attack, say you,’ interrupted the abbe—‘ a bo'd course, my faith! in one 
who has need of all his powers for defence.’ 

‘Tt was ever his tactique to be the assailant,’ said a bronzed, soldier-like 
fellow, in a patched unifurm—* He did so in Holland’ 

‘He chose a better enemy to practise it with then, than he has done now,’ 
resumed the quarter master, sadly. 

* Whom do you mean" cried half a dozen voices together. 

‘The consul !’ 

‘The consul! Bonaparte ! Attack him” repeated one after the other, in ac- 
cents of surprise and horror. ‘ Poor fellow! he is deranged.’ 

* So J almost thought myself, as I heard him,’ replied the qvarter-master ; 
‘ for, after submitting with patience to a long and tiresome examination, he 
snddenly, as if endurance could go no farther, cried out ‘assez! The prefet 
started, and Thuriot who sat beside him looked up terrified, while Pichegru 
went on ‘ So the whole of this negotiation about Cayenne is then a falsehood. 
Your promise to make me governor there, if I consented to qnit France for 
ever, was a trick to extort confession, ora bribe to silence. Be itso. Now 
come what will, I'll not leave France ; and more, still, I'll declare everything 
before the judges openly at the tribunal. The people shall know, all Europe 
shall know, who is my accuser, and what he is. Yes, your consul himself 
treated with the Bourbons im Italy: the negotiations were begun, continued, 
carried on, and only broken off by his own excessive demands, Ay, I can prove 
it ; his very return from Egypt through the whole English fleet—that happy 
chance as you were wont to term it—was a secret treaty with Pitt for the res- 
teration of the exiled family on his reaching Paris. These facts, and facts you 
shall confess them, are in my power to prove ; and prove them I will in the 
face of all France.’ 

‘ Poor Pichegru,’ said the abbe,contemp'onsly. ‘ What an ill-tempered child 
a great general may be after all! Did he think the hour would ever come for 


him to realize such a dream 
‘ What do you mean!’ cried two or three together 
. 


‘The Corsican never forgets a vendetta,’ was the cool reply, as he w Iked 
‘ True,’ said colonel, thoug r 
I ne these words were r My ¥ feel ¢ towards Pichecra was one 
of cont t and pity, t 1 any depth of misforiune he could resort to s 
an uns y attack uf him who still was the idol of my thoughts; and 
stheec eror of Holland s now so low in my esteem as the most vul- 
r of the rabble gang that each day saw sentenced to the galleys. 
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House of Lords, August 8th. 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. a a 
drew attention to the state of Ireland, to a petition 
um bag oe pest on that subject —It emanated from upwards of 5 000 
of her Majesty's Protestant loyal subjects residing in the district of Rathintand, 
in the county of Down. It desired the House to take measures for ss 
the rebellious epirit in Ireland ; expressed ag ag pe ‘ 
i made between Protestants and atholics in respect the 
enforcement of the law against processions ; many of the ge ee 
been sent to gaol for celebrating the anniversary of the batile of yk se 
while meetings for the Repeal of the Union were being held almost daily with- 
i them being punished in avy way. The 
out the Roman Catholics who attended gP - 
petitioners prayed, first, that the House would take into immediate coast we 
tion the present alarming state of Ireland, and the dangerous situation in whic 
Provestants in that country were placed; that they would adopt such — 
as would prevent a civil war; and that they would repeal, or not renew, t 
Procession Act, and permit the Protestants of freland, who had sworn to = 
tain the House of Hanover on the throne of these realms, to ones — 
anniversary of the delivery of their countrymen. Lord Roden suppo: - is 
tition in along speech. The Procession Act was introduce | by the ig 
inisters in 1832: it was at the time perfectly understood that it should apply, 
not only to the Protestant processions in Ireland, but to all peg ee a 
nected with any class or denomination of the inhabitants ; and he himself ha 
for some time engaged in persuading the Orangemen of that fact. Under that 
act, the mere fact of appearing in procession was constituted a crime, no matter 
whether any overt act, any violent or dangerous conduct, had occurred on the 
part of the persons composing such procession. Two young mea who took part 
in a procession at Dromore, in July last year, were sentenced to six months 
imprisonment, and actually endured five ; one of them having infirm parents, 
who were dependent on his exertions. Thev were the only defaulters in a 
population of 6,600 ; while in others the most flagrant breaches of the law were 
overlooked. A petition for a mitigation of their senrence was forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant: dut the answer was, that the law must take its course: and 
it was received by them in sorrowful submission. Enlarging on the peaceable 
conduct of his Protestant brethren in Ulster during the list six months, Lord 
Roden co itended that i: would only be justice to repeal the act, or extend it to 
and denominations. 
rag ven he passed to the disturbed state of Treland ; which has arrested im- 
provement of every kind ; and improvements being abandoned by the higher 
classes, many of the humbler classes are deprived of employment. He dwelt 
upon the military organization of the Repealers ; who are tuught to assemble 
and move by command of their officers. He mentioned the case of persons 
pro‘essing to go forth at night for the purpose of obiaining a certain kind of 
fish, marching in three divisions, with all the regularity of soldiers, and 
headed by a person who drilled them as they marched. {t was no wonder 
if an idea prevailed that these bodies of men were drilled for a purpose to 
which he would not more particularly allude. It also appeared that a large 
number of foreigners—whether officers or not was not ascertained—had re- 
cently passed over into Ireland, mixing with the people, and many of them 
attending the meetings to which he had alluded. Another fact calculated to 
excite apprehension was this: it happened that, during the present summer, 
very few of the peasantry of Ireland had come over to this country for the pur- 
pose of obtainiug employment during the harvest ; and ne thought that the 
reapers were kept in Ireland for some purpose or other. Little regard, however, 
would have been paid to these things, alarming and frightfal though they 
might be, had the Protestants of Ireland seen the rulers of this country, her 
Majesty’s Government, active and energetic. He knew that the Duke of 
Weilington, as Commander-in-Chief, had done all in bis power, by sending 
bodies of troops over to Ireland, to prevent and meet any sanguinary outbreak: 
but that was not sufficient ; other measures were also necessary. He consi- 
dered that it was advisable and necessary to enlist on the side of the Govern- 
ment, to aid in repressing the proceedings to which he had called their Lord 
ships’ attention, all persons, of every denomination, who were willing to asso. 
ciate with the object of maintaining peace and tranquillity. He wou'd under 
take to say, even some priests themselves had been induced to unite in the 
Repeal movement, who would not have done so had Government taken a bold 
and determined course. He related an instance of a Catholic farmer, wh» held 
500 acres of land, who had been reluctantly compelled to join in a Repeal 
meeting at Kells, in April. At that meeting, Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Kelly a 
priest, denounced the Poor-law in such terms that the colleciors refused to 
act, and other collectors could with difficulty be obtained. Emissaries went 
aout ordering Roman Catholics to become Repealers or “to take the conse- 
quences,” and customers were turned away from the shops of those who refused 
to join the movement. The corres ondent who communicated these facts to 
Lori Roden, a Magistrate of twenty years’ standing in one of the inland coun- 
ties, said—** This | communicated to the Irish Government I am sorry to 
siy, the middie and humbler classes of Protestants are so dissatisfied with 
Government, and feel themselves and their interests so <acrificed to the vain 
endeavour to conciliate their enemies, that nothing bat self-preservation would 
now induce them to step forward, and | fear some have juined the Repeal ranks 
from disgust.” ® * “4 5 ** Such ts the state of our country 
now ; all the well-disposed are driven to be Repealers, whether they will or 
not. At the time I gave’ my humble advice, that by energy and the least show 
of determination the movement could then be stopped, a message from the 
Queen would have done it ; and it was most anxiously looked for as much by 
the Roman Catholics as Protestants. It came not; and those who at that time 
would willingly have caught at any expressed wish of Government to shelier 
themselves under, are now so identified with tne Repeal movement, either from 
inclination or intimidation, that I fear it would now be a hopeless attenpt to 
separate them.” Lord Roden exhorted Government to imi'ate Lord Anglesea, 
and to ad spt a course still left open to them—to call out and arm the Yeo wanry. 
If the present agitation made head in Ireland, let them not suppose that its 
effects would exhaust themselves there ; for although it was an old saying, as 
old as the days of Elizabeth, yet true it was. 


‘He that would England win 
Must with Ireland first begin.’ 


The Duke of WELLINGTON did not dispute the statements made in the 
later part of Lord Ruden’s speech ; it was his opinion that Lord Roden had by 
no means exaggerated the evils of the exi-ting state of things in Ireland: but 
he would draw a'tention to the p:ayrr of the petition itself Firs:, however, 
the Duke paid a tribute of praise to the conduct of the Protestants in the North 
of Ireland, in abstaining from processious and the celebration of days to the 
memory of which they were attached ‘My Lurds, I applaud this cooduct. 
Not only do [ applaud it, bat | approve of the motives for it; and [ anxiously 
hope that they will persevere in tat conduct, aid ng tae measores of the gov- 
ernment to preserve the peace of the country, and ultimately the integrity of 
this mighty empire. (Loud cheers.) But, my Lords, I think that my noble 
friend and the petitioners labour under great mistases, in su,posing that the 
act of Parliament to which my noble friend has adverted, and whicn he call. 
upon us to bring in a bill to repeal, applies to processions other than those par. 
ticalarly described in its preamble —* processions for the purpose of celebrating 
or commemorating any festival, anniversary. or particular event relating to or 
connected with any religious or other distinctions or differences between any 
classes of his Majesty's subjects.’ That is the nature of the processions which 
are prohbited under the act of Parliament; and, mv Lords, it is a question of 
law which I don't mean to decide or give my opinion on, because 1 is worth 
Hothing—it is a qvestion of law which those must have consider-d whose duty 
it is to pat the law into execation, whether those other processions to which 
my noble friend has adverted—those other carryings of banners and marchings 
with music (whatever may be the degree of cri nivality attaching to snch act-) 
—fall onder the provisions of the act.’ Indeed, when the act was passed, it 
was pr posed, in both Houses of Parliament, to extend its provisions; but Par- 
liament refused to do so. 

Admi ting the trath of Lord Roden's description as to the state to which these 
¢riminal agitations had broaght Ireland —admitting that Government were 'e- 
sponsible for every act they did, as well as for every omission—he was not then 
aie to stete what the intentions of Government were. *My Lords 1 do not 
think it desirable that they should be stated ; but wnat I do say is this—that |, 
whose duty it i+ to superiatend one of those offices on which the execution of 
the measures of the (sovernment depends—! feel contident that everything that 
could be done has been done—(cheers)—in order to enable the Government to 
preserve the peace of the cuuntry—(loud cheers )—and to meet ali misfortunes 
and consequences which may result from the violence of the passions of those 
men who unfortunately guide the multitude in Ireland (Loud cheers.) My 

Lords, I do not dispute the extent of the con-piracy : | do not dispute the dan- 
gers resulting from organization in that country: [ have stated it publicly on 
more thau one occasion—I! do not deny—it is notorious, it is avowed, it is pub- 
lished in every paper all over th- world—I do not deny the assis aace received 
from foreigners—vot from foreign goveroments, | have no right to say #0, but 








from foreigners of nearly all nations—for there are disturbed and disturbing 
spirits everywhere—(a langh)—who are anxious to have an ity of in- 
joring and deterioraticg the great ity of this country. (Cheers.) I 
don’t deny all this ; but still I say, i leel confident that the measures 

by the Government have been such that they will be enabled to resist all, and 
ultimately to preserve the peace of the country. (Loud cheers.) And if it 
should turn out that that is the case, I believe it is bost that we should perse- 
vere in the course in which we are proceeding, and not adopt other measures 
until it becomes absolutely necessary to take them.’ 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA supported the motion. He found that Mr. 
O'Connell had said in 1832, that such processions were never to take place in 
Ireland ; and perhaps that lured many into voting for the measure. If those 
who attended Repeal meetings were dismissed from the Magistracy, what 
should be done to those who spoke of getting rid of the ‘Saxon yoke 1" 
—sedition and treason, if ever these were to be found. 

The Earl of WICKLOW approved the conduct of Government in not in- 
troducing new coercive measures; but thought that the act against proces- 
sions should not be renewed on its expiration next session. He regretted that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy should, though not universally, yet so generally, 
have allied themselves with the agitators. It was impossible, however, that 
the example of the priesthood could have produced such an effect upon the 
population, if there had not been some acep.rooted evil. It was for the Gov. 
ernment to act so as to remove the source of this evil; and, if they could 
not prevent the priesthood from having their influence upon the population, 
they must take measures to improve that body itself: and for that reason, 
he was anxious that Government should bring forward measures for raising 
the character of the Koman Catholic priesthood 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE contrasted Lord Roden’s resolutions of 
1837, his attacks on Lord Normanby, and epplication of the maxim ‘ Qui facit 
per alium facit per se,’ with his preseot lame falling off. He concurred in 
what had fallen from the Dake of Wellington at the end of his speech, and 
from the Earl of Wicklow, about coercion ; and in the opinion that there 
would be no civil war: but he should like to hear the opinion of Goveroment 
as to what was to be the end of things in Ireland, and as to the prospect of 
amelioration. In Ireland they were avt, as it had been observed, to look too 
much to the Government; they considered the mis-government all-important, 
and they looked generally to the Government for carrying on public works. It 
was, therefore, in this respect that the Irish Government ought to pay more 
at ention to the general welfare of the country than was necessary for England ; 
and it was on this ground that they had the more right to complain, that the 
only measures brought forward by the Government were the Irish Arms Bill 
and the Poor law Amendment Bill. There was no prospect of measures for 
the employment of the poor; of any plan of emigration ; or of any improve- 
ment of the Grand Jury law 

Lord BROUGH AM, alluding to the universal spread of almost disorganiza- 
tion through the influence of one ortwo individuals, descanted on the difficulty 
in determining what should be done to check the mischief.—It appeared that 
every precaution had been taken to maintain the law as it stood : but Lord 
Clanricarde said that the only remedy really to better the condition of the peoo- 
ple of Ireland was one that would find them employment. ‘ Here I confess | 
pause; because I do not exactly see my way to any measure that can pat an 
end to the present state of things. The remedy which my noble friend propo- 
ses is one which Parliament undoubtedly has aright to cali on the Government 
to propose ; bat at the same time, it 's necessarily one that must be slow and 
remote initsoperation. It is a remedy that will take years to carry it out; and 
now our talk is of months and weeks. My noble friend has also told us, that 
@ne reason why Ireland is not prosperous is, that capital does not flow into the 
country. Unhappily this is too trae. But why be surprised at it! Is it likely 
that any capitalist will send his capital to a country where he does not know 
that there may net be an outbreak before he gets his first quarter's payment ! 
Suppose, however, that the capitalist has no fear of a rebellion, and is satisfied 
with the course taken by Govern went, still it is likely he would say, ‘I should 
like my capital to be invested in a place where I can go over and ‘ook after it, 
ard where, if necessary, I can send a person to attend to it without the fear of 
his bemg mobbed, and where there is no reason to fear that the next cry may 
be for fixity of capital, as it has already been of fixity of tenure ;’ for that may 
be the next ery; and as the tendency to fixity of tenure is to convert the 
tenant into the landlord, so the tendency of ‘fixity of capital’ might be to con 
vert the borrower into the lender. (Laughter) A capitalist does not like to 
send his capital to a country where a doct ine like this might be established, 
on the model of another so very similar which has already been set op there. 
(Laug»ter) Yet is there such a glut of capital that it perpetually seeks invest- 
ment in foreign speculations. There is aiso this other thing which alarms capi 
talists. They hear these friends of the [rish people boasting of their meetings, 
and of their being able to command their hundreds of thousands of men. They 
see the power which they thus boast of used for the purpose of conveying the 
most vehement attacks on the Government, and the most violent abuse of the 
nation to which those capitalists themselves belong. The Celtic capital being 
little and the poverty excessive, and the demand of the Colt for the capital of 
the Saxon heing extreme—the wise Celt having for his object tolessen that ex. 
cessive poverty, and draw some portion of the Saxon capital to supply the Celtic 
wants—this wise and judicious friend of Ireland, in order to effect his object, 
deals, from one end of the year to the other, in the most gross and unrestrained 
abuse of everything Saxon, and proclaims Saxon England as the determined 
enemy of Celric Ireland. This is the Irish way of inducing E iglish capitalists 
to send over their money tolreland. Now, your capitalist likes large masses 
of produce, of gold or silver, but not large masses of people—large masses of 
people, to», who are collecied together under a pretence which he knows must 
necessarily be filse. For when a man tells me of his addressing 200 000 men. 
I find it impossible to believe him. When he tells me that the 200,000 men 
whom he proposes to address meet calmly to discuss 4 great national question, 
I at once turn with contempt, scorn, and disgust from such a statement, because 
I know it to be physically impossible that at a meeting composed of such im. 
mense nambers anything like discussion can take place. | very well know what 
that object is, but the capitalis's think it is forthe purpose of breaking the peace. 
I do not myself believe so. I think that so long as the agitators can hold the 
issue of those meetings in their hands, they will be the last to risk their own 
safety. But this system of intimidation is not without its eflects. It deter« 
the lawful and well-disposed from coming forward and doing their daty to the 
country and rallying round the Government. It preveuts them from raising their 
voice, as they would do, against Repeal.” 

Lord Brougham alluded to means no longer in existence of repressing such 
meetings. ‘I remember well some eight or nine years ago, when I was in the 
Ministry, a system of organized meetings was going on, and was threatened 
during the whole vacation, after Parliameot was up. I gave, however, an inti- 
mation in my place, that the conveners of those meetings were reckoning with- 
out their host ifthey thought that they could carry them on with impunity at the 
imminent risk of the public peace. I was the object of abuse fur three months ; 
but there were no more meetings. The partes knew well that the threat came 
from a quarter where it was likely to be followed up. Personal prudence pre- 
vailed. But what enabled me to do it? A !aw which was then in existence, 
but which has now expired. That law gave the Government a power to change 
the venue, and try such offences in Dublin, in whatever part of the country 
they might have been commited. [ft was because I was fortified with that 
act I ventured to make the declaration I have referred to. That act expired 
in 1840. A single clause of ten lines might have renewed it, but it was not 
done. The same law prevails as to Excise prosecutions in Eng and; and also 
in the common jaw of Scotland, where Edinburgh was what might be called a 
commune forum for all the country, when occasion required it. This was the 
law of Great Britain: why, on the principle of equal laws, should it not also be 
the law of Ireland?’ He deprecated the calling out of the Yeomsnry, as tend- 
ing to collisiun of the loyal, peaceable inhabitants of the North, with the unfor 
tanate, misguided people elsewhere —who, he believed, were more sinned against 
by bad advice than sinning. If he were to predict at all, though it was always 
hazardous to do so, he showld say that this storm sould blow over, and that 
coercive measures would only have a tendency to add fuel to an expiring fame 
He exhorted the Irish people te relingwtsh their fatal agitation. Alluding to 
French sympathy, he said that Louis Philippe, hs Ministers, and the mass of 
good society in the Frene capital. were only moved to pity at the late de non- 
stration in favour of Repeal. In America, the Repeal sympathy was almost 
entirely confined to emigran s; and esto the part taken by Mr. Kobert Tyler, 
said to be a relation of the President, no one was answerable for the excessive 
fooleries any of his family might please to commit. 

Repeal was an Irish doctrine, and not likely to cross the Channel ; but 
“fixity of tenure”—that is, confiscation of land—was as likely to spread 
Englind ss in Ireland. Let all Eagland beware of it. “ I should not have said 
so mach on this point if | had not understood that something has been said in 
the other House of Parliament—which, coming from the quarter whence it 
proceeded, did, | confess, astonish me not a little—about fixity of tenure being. 
if nota thing (0 be adopted, at least a subject for consideration. A subject for 
consideration! Ay, my Lords, it is, for alarmed considrration. It strikes at 
the root of society ; it strikes at the root of all government ; and if it be not at 
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to repeated acquittals of novorious murderers ts freland; verdicts 

being found in cases of murder of women, or for plunder, but not where 


the victim ws 4n agent or an offender against the ay murderers. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. re 
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House of Commons, August 9. 
pe SIR R. PEEL'S IRISH POLICY. 

{Int oase of Commons, on Wednesday, in rep! I THLAND, 
Su R Pees said that Goverament had no latoution sl pivediante om agamet 
processions: it would expire vext session, and then Government would consider 
_ unease peseeed + nothing would be more ifying to Government 

an the al of any necessity for its al. jorbearance 
of the —— in srg pe ee: oe 

Lord moved the third reading of the Arms Bill. 
koe CLEMENTS moved that it be ~# a thied time that day a mene 


Japtain BERNAL and Mr. BARING W ' 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES opposed her supporting the amendment. 


7 ; at the same ti , 
ROBERT PEL that the suppor which the measure hed met wae oe 


not owing to the conviction that Arms Bills alone were reland 

Mr. DISRA ELI criticised the position of Sir Robert Peel Bb ran 

During the protractet ae when Sir Robert was in ( he select- 
ed two points upon whic his policy was to turn—tIrish municipal reform, and 
the registration of Irish voters. After a straggle of many years, whatever 
might be said about the Budget, he virtually entered Government upon that 
question of Ireland. But the moment he was in office, he fixed upon Lord 
Eliot as Secretary for lreland, that nobleman having taken a most decided tine 
of policy against Lord Stanley's Registration Bill, and Sir Robert announced, 
not only that that measure would not be pursued, but that he and his 
had discovered they were diametrically wrong in the line they had taken and 
that those who had quitied office were correct. Uf he thou MA the line he had 
taken in Opposition was not one which a Minister of this country should 
adopt, he acted as a wise and prudent statesman in not adopting it; only, as 
regarded Lrish policy, those who were supporters of the right honourable gen 
tleman were leit in the lurch, The only Course open to them was, to recur to 
the original principles of the party of which they were members ;' and in the 
principles of that party he could not find that hostility to the Lrish 
a distinctive ingredient of what was called Tory wlicy, The Whigs, i 
who for more than seventy years commanded in this country, ursued & course 
of policy hostile to the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and at that time the Ro- 
man Catholics claimed the support of the ‘Tories. Nothing could be more 
strange in the history of this « vuntry, than that the wentlemeh of England, the 
descendants of the Cavaliers, should be already advocates for governing Ire- 
land on the principles of the Roundheads, He believed that there were dis. 
sensions in the Cabinet: there were dissensions in all Cabinets ; but in the 
present instance they resulted from an imbecility of the most remarkable na- 
ture. Ireland, however, had arrived at that state that required a great man to 
have recourse to great remedial measures. You must reorganize the Govern. 
nent, and not the Government alone but the whole social state of Ireland. Ne 
merely temporary measures of relief or of coercion would be of any avail. If 
he were to use a harsh term he should call the Arms Bill, as applied to the 
present state of Ireland, contemptible ; bat the opposition to it had also been 
contemptible. Some measures there were which to introduce was disgraceful, 
and to oppose degrading. On the Arms Bill he had hitherto given no vote one 
way or an other, and he should continue to pursue the same course. He bo- 
lieved that the time would come when a party would be formed in this coan- 
try on the se of justice to Lreland—not by quailing before agi 
po by really puting an end to thatmisery which fong misgovernment had pro- 

uced. 

Colonel VERNER expressed satisfaction at the praise which Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington had awarded to the Protestants of Ireland; 
and hoped that when the proper moment arrived Government would not be 
found wanting ip vigour. Among other proofs of the necessity of the Arms 
Bill, he stated that a case of buckhorn-handled knives, without forks, had beem 
landed at Belfast 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER, arguing against the necessity for an Arms 
Bill, took Colonel Verner’s expectation of vigour as an indication of the 
in which the bill would be enforced by subordinate officers in Ireland. He 
laughed at the Colonel's alarm about the knives: a buck-handled knife might 
be innocent in itself, but a buck-handled knife without the fork was death t 

Mr. SMYTHE followed up Mr, D’Israeli’s attack ; and charged Sir Rebert 
Peel with saying, “ You have no right to pursue any course except that whic’ 
I—I—I may entertain.” 

Mr. SHtIL applied Sir Robert Peel's remark against the Reform Bill to the 
Arms Bill—resistance might be unavailing, but it would not be fruitless. He 
proceeded in a long speech, characterized by his usual manner, to attack the 
measure. He contrasted the tranquillity of Ireland under the Whigs—a tram- 
quillity which made up for the inability of that Government to legislate for 

reland as they would—with its present state ; all the Catholics and their priest- 
hood confederated in one struggle; and France and America showing sy 
thy. The matter for wonder to Sir Robert Peel's friends was the philosc 
cal composure which he maintained. “ We do not attribute this conduct to # 
feeling of false security: we rather attribute it to a disinclination to yield to 
the advice of pernicious councillors, who would hurry the right honourable 
baronet into severe and coercive acts.” Sir Robert Peel knew, from his ex- 
perience of Ireland, that coercion would only convert discontent into disaflee- 
tion. Mr. Sheil applauded the course which Sir Robert had pursued: but if 
he thought that the al agitation would subside of its own accord, he was 
mistaken. In England no suflicient idea is entertained of the influence of 
Catholic priest in Ireland, ‘This rernark led to a description of the priest, 
popula origin, stalwart energy, Celtic temperament, scholastic accomplinh- 
ments, and irreproachable morality. Such was the class, comeeens 3,008 
individuals, that English policy forced to be politicians. Mr. Sheil recom- 
mended the granting of gleb my Pmcra and glebe-lands to the Roman Catholie 
clergy—attached to the office and not to the individual—and the building of 
houses of worship for the Lrish Catholics. He thought also that the Lrish 
derive through the Imperial Parliament some part of the advantages w 
they expected from a domestic Parliament: on all Imperial questions the Mim- 
ister must necessarily abide by the gross majority in the House, but on ques- 
tiuns relating exeluscoely to the interests of Ireland, the Minister was bound to 
take into the most serious account the opinions of the majority of Members 
for Ireland. He concladed by suggesting to Sir Peel, that he should invite 
his trae and sincere friends, expound to them the state of Ireland, and obtaim 
their assent to govern Ireland on the same principle as that on which Canada 
is now governed ; or to break those ties of party, thone li ts which bound 
him to servitude, and reverse what had been said of Burke, that, born for the 
universe, he gave himself up to party. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, acknowledging Mr. Sheil’s habitual uence and 
the tone of courtesy to himself, desired to sever the consideration of the Arm» 
Bill from that of the general question of Ireland. Mr. Sheil had desired biep 
to conform to the feelings of Irish Members on local matters. Now, 
Sheil himself had borne disinterested testimony to the state hee — 
he propose | to & criminal juries in Ireland of pereons not 
wit the off -nders, Ses superiors—a : greater rad yn constitutional pria- 
ciples than an Arms Bill, and to provide in the Colonies an asylum for wit- 
nesses against tortare and death. hat a picture of society did that 
Again, the great objection to the Arms Bil was the distinction which it drew 
betwen two parts of the empire : the offer had been repeatedly made to Minis- 
ters, that if they would simply renew the Arms Bill of , ho —— 
would be offered : that bill, however, constituted a separate law for 
and if a separate law existed—he lamented its necessity—nothing could 
more absurd than not to make it efficient. 

He then adver: -d to Mr. Smythe's remarks; explaining, that so 
reproaching him with his vote aginst the Arms Bil he had expressly 
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that as his opinions and his speech were adverse, it would be more friensly te 
Government to give his vote against them too, He knew that party com 
nexions could not exist without occasional sacrifices of opinion; but Irish ques- 


tions are an exceptioy, and party considerations ought not to influence 
# pport ao Arms Bill if they believed that « Government could be formed 
to administer affairs in Ireland, or if they thought that the Arms Bill 
in: fficacious. Mr. D' Israeli also had expressed « strong op'nionapon 

to be the principles of Government in Irish aff irs. (Cries of “ He's gone 
followed by much laughter) “ Some great man, it seems, is to erise wi 
comprehensive measures (Laughter) | was in hopes that the hon. 
was about to explain them. a d | wes looking for some indication 
man in his explanation. (Laughter) Bot that the 
man came to the conclusion with respect to tho Arms Bill that, 
it is better to give m+ vote at all, | am afraid | cannot infer that 
man is about to realize bis vision of « great statesman ” (Cheers 
he speech-s that bad heen made in the course of this discussion, 
bim bow difficult ws for any Minister wishing upon the whole to 
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course between ing perties, to do that which may wv 


the best for the general interests of the empire. “ The 
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is surprised apparent apathy and calm composure with which 
pe ee pool ps prea in that country. I assure the right hon. 
quan, | view that state of things with no other feelings then ‘hose of ~~ 
eoricty and pain. I know that I have done all that I could. bed store 
there was 4 gradual abatement of animosities on sccount of religious differ- 
ences. I thought [ saw even in the intercourse of Members of this House a 
Bindly end al feeling. | thought J saw the gradual influence of those 
laws which removed the political disabilities of Roman Catholics and “ 
blished civil equality. I+ ought | saw, in some respects, a great moral - 
secial improvement ; that the commercial itercourse of Ireland se this 
country was increasing ; that there was a hope of increasing tranquillity in 
Ereland, and of « diminution of crime; that the redundant and ge 
eapital of this country, which was seeking 4 vent 'n foreign speculations of the 
most precarious nature, would be applied to a sprere ore legitimate and more 
productive—the increasing improvement in Ireland. The agitation has blasted 
ail those hopes.” Mr. Sheil talked of a “ disciplined phalans of ecclesiastics : 
did be foresee that in 1838 ; or if he had foreseen it, would he have avowed it! 
As to provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, they themselves showed no 
ansiety for the boon in 1825; and after Mr. Sheil’s vote for Mr. Ward's sweep- 
ing wotion to confiscate the property of the Established Church to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, it was a shabby falling off to come down and talk of glehe and 
giebe-house, as if that were all that the penne wanted. Mr. Sheil recom- 
geonded him to summon the friends on whom he relied, and expound to them 
the ineffectual character of past changes i Ireland : looking, however, at the 
extent of those political changes, at the abstinence of the Protestants from 
feritating demonstrations, at the removal of commercis! disadvantages, and at 
dhe fact that all distinctions of every sort and kind between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic had ceased to exist, was he not justified in entertaining a hope 
@hat all dissensions would subside, and thet all parties would relly round the 
eominon interests of their country! He would not notice unfounded specula- 
tions about dissensions in the Cabinet. All the members of that Cabinet are 
actuated by one common desire to further the best interests of the nation; taking 
any alternative rather than resort to physical force; at the same time that they 
would leave nothing undone to maintain the integrity of the empire—essential 
t our greatness, our rity, aod our glory. : 
Afver a few words rom Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL, in opposition to the bill, 
the House divided —For tho third reading, 125; against it, 59; majority, 66. 
IRISH LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD moved the second reading of his Landlord 
i 
Ey, Sertieiae importance to amend the law on that head. Under the 
system, the tenant was compelled to take his land upon any terms the 
Dentlord or his agent thought fit to impose ; and he was obliged to erect build- 
imgs and make every improvement at his own risk and cost; and in case of his 
removal, he could obtain no compensation for the outlay both of capital and 
industry which he had made. Further evils arise from the customs of letting 
fands (0 middlemen, of letting land to four or five men in partnership, each 
being liable for the whole rent, and of conacre. Mr. Crawtord read extracts 
from the Report of the Commissioners of Irish Poor-law Inquiry, to bear out 
bis statement, that after prosecuting a special inquiry in fourteen districts, they 
unced in favour of an amendment of the landlord and tenant law, ren- 
the landlord responsible for the value of useful improvements made by 
the tenant. The existence of an extensive system of eyectment had already been 
to the House. The bill proposed io oblige the landlord, on ejecting a 
tenant, to make compensation for valuable or useful improvements: its object 
was, to encourage the leasing under long tenures; but it did not neglect to 
protect the landlord. If, however, Government or Members of the House 
wished more time for consideration, he would not press the second reading. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL, fully recognizing the excellence of Mr. Crawtord’s 
motives, objected ote expression of opinion on the subject, leaving the mat- 
ter for several months in a vague state. He should be strongly disposed to ad- 
vise the House not in one session to avow a principle, to be carried into effect 
in another session. He took some exception to details in the bill. The pro- 
visions of the bill were such, that the tenant, without the consent of the land- 
ford, or without consulting him, might lay out an unlimited sum under his own 
superintendence, in draining and improvement of the land, and at the expira- 
tion of the lease he might recover trom the landlord the amount of that expen- 
diture, That would make an important distinction between the law of Eng- 
fand and that of Ireland; and, for the sake of all parties interested, the measure 
should not be agreed to without due consideration. Since Mr. Crawford first 
gave notice of his intention, the Government had directed a careful review of 
the law of England and Lreland in respect to this subject to be made; and in 
aating that the Government would be disposed to give a fair consideration to 
the subject, he must at the same time say, that they would discountenance any 
expectation that they meant to recognize in any shape that which was called 
“fixity of tenure,” or any alienation of the rights of the landlord ; being satis- 
fied that the maintenance of the just rights of property was the great charac- 
teristic of social improvement, and that any atiempt to control or interfere 
with the just and legitimate rights of property must intercept the accumulation 
ef property, and must be the greatest blow to industry and the accumulation of 
wealth that could possibly be given, Therefore he exhorted Mr. Crawford 
not to ask for a vote upon the second reading, but to allow an opportunity for 
the booeee ae of the subject during the interval of the present and the next 
session of Parliament. 
Mr. MORE O'FERRALL concurred with Sir Robert Peel as to the im- 
ofa discussion on such a subject so late in the session, Sir A. BROOKE 
and Sir DENHAM NORREYS concurred in the principle of the bill Mr. 
MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL regarded the debate as one of the very 
few gratifying discussions that had oecurred this session respecting Ire- 











Mr. CRAWFORD, acting upon the advice that had been given, withdrew 
the bill. 

August 10th. 
OREGON. 

‘Mr, SHEIL wished to know from the right hon. baronet whether there was 

any objection on the part of the Government to produce any official corres, 
nce which might have taken place with the Government of the United 
relative to the Oregon territory ! 

Sit R. PEEL was not in a position to lay the correspondence on the table 
Sat bad no objection to state how we stood with respect to the question. The 
tight hon. gentleman would, perhaps, remember, that in the Message of the 
American President in December last there occurred the following words with 
reference to the subject of the Oregon territory :—* It would have furnished 
additional cause for congratulation if the treaty could have embraced all subjects 
ealculated to lead to a misunderstanding between the two Governments; but it 
became manifest at an early hour of the late negotiations that any attempt for 
the time being satisfactorily to determine those nghts would lead to a protracted 
discussion, which might embrace in its failure other more pressing matters; and 
the Executive did not regard it as proper to wave all the advantages of an 
honourable adjustment of other difficulties of great magnitude and importance, 
because this, not so immediately pressing, stood in the way. Although the 
difficulty referred to may not for several years to come involve the peace of the 
two countries, yet I shail not delay to urge on Great Britain the importance of 
its early settlement. Nor will other matters of commercial importance to the 
two countries be overlooked ; and I have good reason to believe that it will 
comport with the policy of England, as it has with that of the United States, 
te seize upon this moment, when most of the causes of irritation have passed 
away, to cement the peace and unity of the two countries by wisely removing 
all grounds of probable future collision.” Previously to that this Government 
communicated its desire to the Government of the United States to adjust the 
differences which existed between us respecting the Oregon territory, and we 
received an answer from the Secretary of the United States stating that the 
American Government concurred in admitting the advantages which would 
arise to the two countries out of an amicable adjustment of the question, and 
that a communication upon the subject would be made to the American Minister 
at this Court. Shortly after that Mr. Websier went out of office, and conse- 
rently ho communication had since been made, but he (Sir R. Pee!) hoped, 

the amicable tone so perceptible in the passage which he had just read, 
that steps would be taken at an early period towards the adjustment of the 
qeesiion. (Hear, hear ) 


August 11. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 

On the motion that the Speaker leave the chair, in order te the 
commitment of the bill framed to execute the Sth article of the Washington 
treaty, for the surrender of offenders in America and England mutually, 
Mr Vernon Smith desired that some provisions should be introduced in 
favour of fugitive slaves. The Attorney-General explained, that the free or 
servile state of the accused could not be allowed to enter into the question of 
the right to reclaim him for his alleged offence Mr. Macaulay said the laws 
af the country where the offence was commnitted became an important question. 
Ifa woman in England stabbed a man attempting to ravish her, she would not 
be guilty of murder; but such an act would be murder if committed in Georgia 
bya Quadroon girl against her master. If freemen kidnapped should seize the 
vessel in which they were carried off, that act would not be piracy but it would 


be piracy if committed by slaves. He would ask, too, what was to happen 
where the su »posed criminal, being a slave, should, Shen: sent hack ee ~ 

uitted? T Attorney General was of opinion, that if the offence took its 
Sharactet only from the slavery of the accused, as in the supposed cases of 











murder and , he would not under the proposed enactment be delivered 
. In por Bow Palmerston, Lord said, that the Governors of 
had orders to extend protection to slaves in vessels driven to 

English ports by stress of weather. After some further discussion, J 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE calied the attention of the house to the instructions 
said to be given to the American officers on the African coast, in contravention 
of the eighth article of the Washington treaty, and to inquire if the British 
government be aware of such instructions. He wished to know if those instruc- 
tions were official. If the American government had given such instructions, 
he wished to know if her Majesty's gover t had protested against them, or 
would object to lay a copy before the house. : ‘ 

Sir R. PEEL should not fee! justified in laying on the table the instructions 
which the American Government had given to its officers relating to the slave 
trade. He had read these instractions with great care, and he believed the 
American governinent were most anxious to do all in their power to suppress 
the slave trade. (Hear) He was of opinion that offenders against the law, 
either for forgery or other offences, ought to be given up, whether they came 
to this country from the United States, or left this country for America. There 
ought to be no protection for crime; and he saw no reason why there should 
be any difference made between free citizens and slaves. He thought offenders, 
wherever they might be found ought to be given up to justice. (Hear.) That 
was the best remedy which could be provided to check crime 

Sir C. NAPIER wished for further information on the subject. He did not 
consider the right hon. baronet had satisfactorily answered the questions of the 
hon. member for Finsbury. The country ought to have every information pos- 
sible on the subject, and he trusted the British government had not given up 
one iota of the rights of this country. (Hear.) There was a great difference 
between the right of visit and the right of search ; and he called for explanation 
of the proposed treaty with America. 

Sir ke EEL explained. The British government, in sanctioning the treaty 
entered into with America by Lord Ashburion, had never for a moment given 
up the right of search; and the object of both countries was to put a stop to 
slavery. It was impossible for him to answer the question of the hon. member 
for Finsbury further than saying that he believed the American government 
were sincere in their intentions to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of 
Washington. 

Sir C. NAPIER explained. 

In answer to Captain PEC HELL, 

Sir R. PEEL exbibited a copy of the instructions given by the executive of 
the United States to the Commodore in command of the squadron, requiring 
him to proceed to the coast of Africa with all convenient speed. 

The house then went into committee. 

On clause 1 being read, 

Mr HAWES moved that the word “ free” be inserted before persons. 

The committee then divided, when there appeared— 

For the amendment, 23—Against it, 59— Majority, 36. 

The clause was then agreed to, as were the other clauses of the bill; and 
the report was ordered to be received on Monday. 





August 15th. 
COLONIZATION 

Mr.C. BULLER brought forward his motion on the subject of colonization. 
He regretted the delay which had taken place since he had introduced the sub- 
ject early in the session, as it put it out of his power to do anything practicable 
with it at the present period. ‘The state of Ireland had recently occupied the 
attention of the house, but although political causes had much to do with the 
existing state of things there, still other causes for its existence could easily be 
found. What had legislation done for the people this year? or what reason 
for hope or promise was there of any amelioration of the condition of the people 
from what this house had done during the present session? They must make 
np their minds as to the consequences of this “ do nothing” system during the 
recess. ‘The only hope they had was to hold out a promise of doing better i 
the next session. ‘The noble lord the member for Sunderland had mentione 
as one of the remedies for the state oflreland the application of an exten- 
sive system ofemigration. The right hon. baronet at the head of the govern- 
ment had acceded to this proposition but he had done nothing since with re- 
spect to it. However he (Mr. Buller) hoped he would turn his attention to the 
matter during the coming recess. In that view he would for the present abstain 
from bringing forward any specific measure on a subject of so much import 
ance ; and postpone it until an early period next session. The hon. member 
pointed out the great natural advantages which the Canadas held out to emi- 
grants, and quoted the description of its fertility given by the late Lord Syden- 
ham, and said that they could easily establish there the full half of the pre- 
sent teeming population of the British Islands. On the fullest consideration 
he had made up his mind that it was not advisable to bring the general subject 
of emigration before the house. Colonization, like every other practical bene- 
fit, must be perfected by that patient, consistent, concentrated assiduity, which 
made great schemes into realities. Whenever he brought the general subject 
of colonization before the house, he should call their attention to the genera] 
causes which had hitherto prevented the efliciency of the present system. He 
thought thtat would be a very imperfect system which would altogether exclude 
the British North American colonies. It must be obvious to every one that 
these colonies had one great advantage overt all others in their nearness to the 
mother country. There were millions of acres upon which millions of the 
population of this country might live and, thrive, and these colonics were ac 
cessible by the finest harbours, There was, he believed, room enough to es- 
tablish full a halt of the population of the British empire. Whatever might be 
the necessity for emigration in this country, the necessity for colonization was 
as great in Canada. The hon. member then referred at length to the various 
abuses which had formerly existed in the system of colonization. Where care- 
lesness, ignorance, and jobbery had remained perfectly unchecked, it was to 
be expected that great abuses would prevail. the manner in which the lands 
were disposed of had depended on the caprice or favour of the Governor of the 
particular colony. Whilst every tacility was given to the purchase of large 
tracts of land by speculators, who did not intend to settle in the colony, every 
obstacle was placed in the way of the purchaser who really meant to become a 
settler. The greatest trouble and expense attended the selection of a site. 
Great injury was inflicted by the extortions and carelessness of government 
officers. It not unfrequently happened that a man found that he had obtained 
a grant of land inthe middle of another man’s estate, or in the middle of a lake. 
(Hear, hear). 

He wished to bring the attention of the house to the giant grievance of the 
colony, which was the difficulty which stood in the way of settlers obtaining a 
good title. The hon. and learned gentleman went into several details of the 
proportions of land allotted, at various times, to settlers under various cireum- 
stances. He contended that the duty of the government was to make the re- 
sources available to the country, and the capital of this country available to 
Canada. He suggested that government should now take to itself the whole 
of the wild lands, compensating the present owners according to a valuation, 
the minimum of which should be the original cost price to the proprietors. 
This compensation he would not pay in the first instance in money, but by de- 
bentures in a land stock; and as fast as the government could sell the land, the 
proceeds should be applied in dividends upon the debentures. This he regard- 
ed as better for the proprietors than a tax of so much per acre on wild land, 
because, as they had not the means of cultivation, that tax would gradually 
eat up the whole; whereas, on this plan, they would get all that the land 
would fetch. The produce of the lands belonging to government he would 
lay out in local improvements, in roads, bridges, churches, schools, and so on, 
thus adding to the great value of the whole territory. In these works he would 
employ the emigrants; the emigrants, by their industry and the accumulation 
of their savings, would gradually from labourers become proprietors, and 
would thus create a demand for more emigrants, and a fund for their wages. 
As the sales of land could not be made immediately, he would propose that the 
necessary means should be advanced at first by the mother country, through a 
loan to be repaid by the colony, with interest which the mother country 
should guarantee. Imagine an estate closed up during half the year for want 
of communications ; would not a set of roads, connecting that estate with mar- 
kets and with neighbours, augment its value threefold? The settlers had now 
ho means of transport, society, or education ; and by their own resources they 
could attain none of these objects; but a government, taking up coloniza- 








tion as a general object, could effect them all, and render the whole country a 
desirable abode. The machinery by which he should propose to accom- 
plish his plan would be a commission. And here, Sir, said the honourable | 
gentleman, I should close my present remarks, were it not for the necessity 
of not omitting trom my suggestion of Canadian colonization some reference | 
to the wants and interests of the French part of the population of that coun 
try. It seems to me that no plan of colonization from Canada can be com- 
plete that does not include some provision for enabling the French population 
to extend itself beyond the limits of its present territory. The growth of the 
French Canadian population since the period of the conquest has been the 
most rapid ever witnessed im any race not recruited by immigration. In less 
than 80 years they had multiplied sevenfold. It is but too well ascertained that | 
the increase of produce has not kept pace with the increase of population. | 
The lands which formerly supplied not only the consumption of Canada, but 
also a large export of grain, are now worn out. In fact, Lower Canada ex 
hibits but too many of those signs of the pressure of population in a restricted 


as exempted. That the population has not spread out and cleared the surround- 
ing forests is attributable to no want of inclination or energy on their own part 








field of employment from which we are accustomed to regard the new world | 








ho provision was made for his church, and he j strange 
of laws, which he regarded with aversion. It during ewan of 
rece; Dor has anything bec done far ae eee domain of the French aw and 
since the 1 
stitutional government. a surely, now, it would be pf ems a — 
once more; and if the French race outgrown the limits, which, nie meee 
ral, but merely legislative landmarks assigned to it, surely it is our business to 
provide for such an extension of their institutions as is for enabli 
them to live and multiply in comfort. Thus much, while we are making =4 
vision for the extension of our own race in Canada, and for relieving ourseives 
from the pressure of population—thus much at least we are bound to do to guard 
these, the ancient European occupants of Canada, from the evil of being 
up in a restricted angle of what was once their undivided patrimony. e 
owe the French Canadians much consideration. We owe them much for long 
obedience and aflectionate loyalty—much for all the mischiefs brought on them 
by an insurrection which, if precipitated by their own misconduct, had its 
foundations in our continued, obstinate, and gross misgovernment—and much 
for their ready and sincere return to better feelings on the first exhibition of an 
intention to govern them with faimess, justice, and kindness. This, indeed 
has astonished even those who most highly estimated the gentleness and sim. 
plicity of their character. The only in Lord Durham’s report which 
subsequent events have at all shown to be founded in error, is that in which he 
deplores the impossibility of ever reconciling the existing generation of French 
Canadians to the British Government. The mistake shows that, highly as he 
has rated the amiable qualities of that ple, he underrated their forgiving 
disposition ; and that he also underrated the eilicacy of those great measures 
of conciliation which he recommended, and by carrying which into effect Sir 
C. Bagot has for ever endeared his name to the people of Canada. Sir, I will 
trouble the house no longer at present. The general subject of the means of 
rendering our colonies at large available to our people by systematic coloniza- 
tion I shall bring before this house at an early period of the next session, un- 
less, indeed, I find that the general feeling in the country, and their own sense 
of the necessity of availing themselves of every remedy for the increased dis- 
tress of the country, shall induce Her Majesty's Government to anticipate me 
by themselves proposing practical measures, which they can frame with so 
much more chance of success. At present I shall content myself with laying 
these views before you, and moving for a copy of the act passed by the Legis- 
lature of the province of Canada in the fifth year of the reign of her present 
Majesty, entitled “ An Act for the Disposal of Public Lands.” 

Mr. HOPE said that he regretted the absence of the noble lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) from his place ; but he could assure the house that the difliculty of the 
government was not the want of will, but the want of power in this question. 
With reference to what had been said of the former management of public 
lands in Canada, he did not intend to defend all that management, but he did 
not think that it deserved the sweeping condemnation that had been made by 
the honourable member of the Land Commissioners. Nor did he intend to 
defend all the proceedings in relation to Prince Edward’s Island ; but the inter- 
ests of the country had been lately greatly attended to, and the amelioration 
that had resulted had been rapid and most satisfactoty. "The honourable mem- 
ber had compared the condition of the people in the United States and those of 
Canada, and had quoted Mr. Buckingham in support of his opinion; but his 
(Mr. Hope's) general impression was, that most were in favour of the superior 
advantages of emigration to Canada. 

The honourable member had also stated that, as a proof of the correctness 
of his statement, there was always a great re-emigration from Canada to the 
States; but it ought to be remembered that many merely resided in Canada 
for atime, on their way to the States, and that in the course of the years to 
which the honourable member’s experience referred, there were great public 
works proceeding in the United States, that caused much of the emigration in- 
to the States from Canada. From the last return received from Canada on 
the subject, it appeared that the demand for labourers in Canada West (or Up- 
per Canada, as it was formerly styled) was very scarce; and that that section 
of the province never held out less promise to the labourer. By to-day’s mail 
there was received a report from Quebec, down to Ist July. It was therein 
stated that the employment of labourers was also very scarce in this section of 
the province. The farmers were not occupying many hands, as they could not 
afford to employ hired labourers. The number of emigrants that arrived during 
the year ending the 7th of July, 1842, was 35,320; while in the year ending 
the 7th of July, 1843, the number had fallen to 13,500. The honourable mem- 
ber had referred to the case of the wild land tax, and had proposed to do away 
with that tax; but the house ought not to forget that the District Councils had 
laid on this tax to carry on the public works in each particular district. In U 
yer Canada the amount was limited to 1 1-2d., and it was a very useful tax for 
ocal to ery though it might often press very heavily. The honourable 
member had proposed to transfer to the crown property that was now mostly in 
the hands of private individuals, who were to receive in return a species of a 
see upon which a dividend was to be paid. Now that was a plan that 
could not originate in this house. The whole difficulty of the colonization 
question was, what was to be done with Canada? and the honourable member 
had omitted to state the means he would propose for effecting his object with 
regard to that colony. The government were not indisposed to adopt the plan 
that the produce of the sale of lands should partly be appropriated to the intro- 
duction of emigrants, as was proved by the Emigration Report presented to 
Parliament in the early part of thisyear. He would not detain the house lon- 
ger on the subject, but would conclude with saying that the government would 
co-operate with the Canadian legislature for effecting an improved system of 
colonization. 

Mr. C. BULLER said, he was satisfied with the assurance that had been 
given by the honourable member, and he admitted that the house could do 
nothing unless assisted by the colonial legislature. Lord Durham had recom- 
mended the union of the Canadian provinces as calculated to benefit the French 
and English residents ; and Sir C. Bagot had effected inuch good by carrying 
out Lord Durham’s view of responsible government in the colony. He (Mr. 
C. Buller) had not been actuated by any party feeling in thus bringing forward 
the subject. 

Mr. HINDLEY said they had great distress at home, and plenty of land 
abroad. If they would not bring corn to the people, they should let the people 
go to the corn. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


REPEAL SYMPATHY IN AMERICA. 
[The following is a more extended report of what Lord Brougham said im 
the House of Lords on this subject.) 


But no doubt there has been across the Atlantic a demonstration of a little 
more importance ; but it is not of Americans (hear, hear), it is confined almost 
entirely to emigrants, and I have shown you how little they _ in thus taking 
hold of foreign agitation and foreign alliance with repeal. They s»y, * Oh, let 
us save the wretched, ill-treated poor Irish from the misery of their situation by 
the repeal of the union!” I have illustrated how much of that would be les- 
sened by the operation of that which would cut them off for ever: but they say, 
‘* We helped the Americans in their distress and therefore they will help us; 
it was the same case with the Americans in the war of 1776." But the whole 
question then was, whether America should be taxed by the British Parl ament 
without being represented in that British Parliament. (Hear, hear ) If instead 
of that the Americans had had 104, or, I would venture to say, 54—perhaps I 
might say the odd 4 (a laugh), you never would have heard of the American 
war, and the Congress would have remained as some say, an ornament of the 
British Crown, or, as others say, a millstone about its neck. } 

But I have seen it said that a person named Tyler, said to be a relation of 
the President, has taken part in this agitation. No one is answerable for the 
fooleries—the excessive fooleries—any one of his family pleases to commit (« 
laugh); and I do not for one moment believe that, as has been said, the Presi. 
dent has written a letter to say that his heart and soul were in the cause. 
(Hear, bear) I will not believe it until I see the letter. Mr. Tyler is acci- 
dentally President of the United States; but, by the same accident that made 
him President, I hope and trast, and I have every reason to believe, that he 
inherits, with the President's chair, some of the wisdom and prudence of his 
predecessors. (Hear.) I will not believe that any man in the situation of 
President Tyler would write such a letter as that which I have seen bolstered 
up in some of the newspapers ; as if the Queen of this country, like the Presi- 
dent, were to say she had her heart and soul in the cause of the Carolina and 
Virginian negroes, and that she hoped ere long to see a white republic in the 
north, and a black republic in the south; and that the intolerable bond wh ch 
now united them would be severed. Why, we should have the American Con- 
gress most justly up in arms (hear, hear) ; but though I hold ,repeal to be as 
utterly ridiculous a measure, and as pernicious to be entertained, as I certainly 
hold the emancipation of Carolina and Virginian negroes would be a wire, 
humane, just, and virtuous act, yet God forbid that, it I were in a situation 
of advising the Crown, I should think of uttering advice, either in an official 
or an unofficial capacity, for the purpose of exciting the jealousy and embi'ter- 
ing the animosity that may be supposed to have prevailed between the two 
countries. That is a course which no good citizen of his own country or of the 
world, and loving the peace of the world, woald think of advising. (Hear ) 


—_~.——_—_ 


FATHER MATHEW IN LONDON. 
Considerable interest was created on Monday morning by Father Mathew's 


But the French Canadian wishes to carry his own laws and institutions with | first appearance im London, to administer the pledge of total abstinence to all 
him. He will not move save under the guidance of his priest. This our law | who were willing to receive it. The spot selected was an eog nw i 
prevented his doing ; for the instant that he passed the limits of the seigneuries | front of the George Inn, in the Commercial Road East. Father Mathew 


at the 
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‘ carriage, accompanied by his two secretaries, and escorted by 
oo in of eoveral eased Teatotallers ; oo. 5 ae assembled to hear 
A al platform capab'e of holding persons, were many 
bim. On 2 store of various denominations. Early in the day this platform, 
feet in height, gave way, and all came to the ground. No one was hurt. 
Father and addressed the meeting on the benefits of tem- 
perance and then the pledge was administered to great numbers. At four 
‘clock, Earl Stanhope arrived, addressed the people, and took the ; 
the whole, more than 5,000 persons took it: the great majority were Proves- 
tants, and among (hem were several elegantly-dressed females. It was stated 
that the remainder of the week would be devoted to the same ceremony. 

On Tuesday morning, Father Mathew resumed his labours, on @ piece of 

und lately consecrated for a R man Catholic cemetery in Commercial Road 
Cost: and he administered the pledge to great numbers till six o'clock in the 
evening. In the course of the day, Earl Stanhope, who was again present, 

ontradicted a report that Mr. Mathew was actuated by pecuniary motives ; 
ps the Father himself brought proofs that he did not seek profit. 

He had expended £300 of his own money since be had been in E and ; | 
bot he did not regret it: and if he had teen disposed to favour himself and 
family, he should not have been a Temperance advocate and converted millions 
of his own countrymen from dronkenness to sobriety. A brother he dearly loved 
was the proprietor of a large distillery in Ireland, the bare walls of which 
cost £30 000: and he wes compelled to close it, and was almost ruined by the 
Temperance movement in that couatry. The husband of his only sister, whom 
he also dearly loved was a distiller, and became a bankrupt from the same 
cause. It had been also intimated that he was making « large profit by the 
sale of medals; he never profited a shilling, and never would. There were 
200 of them sold on Monday for a shilling each. The expenses of the day 
amounted to £15; and the overplus, if any, would be devoted to the further- 
ance of the cause of total abstinence. — 

The following is the pledge which is taken by the candidates in groups of 
some bundreds, each and all persons repeating it after Father Mathew, kneel- 
ba promise, with the Divine assistance, to abstain from all intoxicating 1i- 
quors ; and to prevent as much as possible, by advice and example, intemper- 
ance in others.” 

That said, the Father goes round and touches each separately, invoking a 


special blessing. 








some 
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MONUMENT TO LORD SYDENHAM. 
A beautiful tablet to the memory of the late Lord Sydenham has, during the 
st week, been erected in the Gallery of St. George’s Church, at Kingston. 
he tablet was prepared in England, and is as chaste in its design as finished in 
its execution. It bears the following inscription : 
Near this spot lies the body of 
The Right Honourable 
CHARLES POULETT THOMPSON, BARON SYDENHAM, 
Of Sydenham, County of Kent, and Toronto, in Canada, 
Born Sept. 13, 179.°. 
Bred a Merchant of London and St. Petersburgh. 
He, from an early age, 
Devoted himself to the service of his Country. 
He sat in Parliament for Dover and Manchester, 
From 1826 to 1839, 
Was Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
From 1830 to 1834, 
And President, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
From 1834 to August, 1839, 
When he was appointed 
Governor-General] of British North America. 
While in this high station he accomplished 
The re-union of the Canadas, 
And laboured unceasingly 
To found a system of Institutions fitted to secure 
The peace and prosperity of this country. 
A fatal accident occasioned his premature decease at this place on the 
19th Sept. 1841, wt. 42. 
“ He rests from his labours and his works do follow him.” 


—_——_ 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Office of Ordnance, Aug. 7.—Royal Artillery—Second Lieut. W. R. N. 
‘Taylor, to be First Lieut. vice Bland, dec. 

War-Office, Aug. 11.—Coldstreain Guards—Capt. H. W. Cumming, from 
the 59th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Graves, who exclianges. 5th Foot— 
Lieut. the Hon. A. G. C. Chichester, from the 65th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Lambart, who exchanges. 7th Foot, Lieut. H. Moore, from the 4st Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Chich»ster, appointed to the 45th Foot. 37th Foot—Lieut. H 
Stone, from the 58th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Edwards, who exchanges. 45th 
Foot —Lieut the Hon. A. W. Chichester, from the 7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Pilling, appointed to the 70th Foot. 48th Foot—Capt. W. Richards, from 
half-pay unattached, to be Captain, vice Brevet-Major C. A. Young, who ex- 
changes; Lieut. J. E. Hall tobe Capt. by purchase, vice Richards, who retires ; 
Ensign H. V. Watson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hall; Gent. Cadet F. 
West, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Watson. 58th 
Foot—Lieut. B J. D. M. Edwards, from the 37th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Stone, 
who exchanges. 59th Foot—Lieut and Capt. the Hon. A. P. Graves, from 
the Coldstream Reg. of Foot Guards to be Capt. vice Cumming, who exchanges 
65th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. E. A. H. F. Lambart, from the 5th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Chichester, who exchanges. 70th Foot—lLaeut. O. Pilling, from 
the 45th Foot, to be Lieut. vice R. Carew, who retires upon half-pay of the 41st 
Foot. 75th Foot—Lieut. C. Capel, from the 91st Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Dickson, who exchanges. 91st Foot—Lieut. E §J. Dickson, from the 75th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Capel, who exchanges. 

Brevet—Capt. H. Richards, of the 48th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 6—R A —Quartermaster Serg. J. Powers to be 
Quartermaster, vice Matthews, retired on full. pay. 

War-Office, Aug. 18*—2d Reg. Life Guards—Lt. Sir F. W. Sykes, Bart. 
from 97th Ft. to be Lt. vice MacKinnon, who ex.; Aug.18. 10th Reg. Ft.— 
Capt. M. G. Sparks, from 49th Ft. to be Capt. vice Wright, who ex. ; May 27 
12th Ft.—Maj. J. Patton to be Lt. Col. by pur. vice Jones, who ret. ; Capi. S. 
F. Glover to be Major, by pur. vice Patton; Lt. B W. Gillman to be Capt. by 

ur., vice Glover; Ens. J. W. Espinasse to be Lt. by pur. vice Gillman; W. 

. Drew, Gent. to be Ensign by pur. vice Espinasse; Aug. 18. 28th Foot— 
Lt. H. Webb to be Adjutant, vice M‘Gregor, dec.; May 21. 3st Ft.—Brevet 
Maj. J. Byrne to be Maj. without pur. vice Skinner, dec. ; Lt. T. C. Kelly to 
be Capt. vice Byrne; May 6. 49th Ft—Capt. G. Wright, from 10th Ft. to 
be Capt. vice Sparks, who ex. ; May 27. J. W. Armstrong, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. vice Porter, app. to 86th Ft.; Aug.18 56th Ft.—Ens. J. S. Saunders 
to be Lt. by pur. vice Sinclair, who ret.; W. F. Ward, Gent. to be Ensign by 
pur. vice Saunders.; Aug. 18. 63d Ft.—Lt. W. J. Darling to be Capt. without 

ur vice Pratt, dec.; Ensign W. F. Lowrie to be Lt. without pur. ; April 20. 

o be Fasigns without pur —R. Taylor, Gent. vice Kennedy, dec ; Aug. 17. 
J. S$. Macauley, Gent vice Lowrie; Aug. 18. Lt. C. E. Fairtlough to be Adjt. 
vice Darling, promoted; April 20. 86th Ft.—Ensign H. B. Archer to be Lt. 
by pur. vice Bennett, who ret.; Ens. W. Porter, from the 39th Ft. to be Ens 
vice Archor; Aug. 18. 88th Ft.—Ensign E. W. Lucas to be Lt. by pur. vice 
Dawson, who ret. ; Ens. T. Mills, from 3d W. I. Reg. to be Ens. vice Lucas; 
Aug. 18. 97th Ft.—Lt. E. V. MacKinnon, from 2d Life Guards, to be Lt. vice 
Sir F. W. Sykes, Bart who exch. ; Aug. 18. 3d W.1. Reg.—M. Smith, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by pur. vice Mills appointed to 88th Foot; Aug. 18. 

Admiralty, Aug 17 —Corps of R. M —First Lt. R. John to be Capt. vice 
Wood, ret. on half-pay ; Second Lt. G. Montagu to be First Lt. vice Johns, prom. 
Aug. 7. First Lt. P. B. Nolloth to be Capt. vice T. R. Thomas, ret. on fall- 
pay ; Second Lt. F. W. Davis to be First Lt. vice Nolloth, promot. ; Aug. 10. 
First Lt. G. Hollinworth to be Capt. vice T. H. Cater, ret. on full-pay ; Second 
Lt G. W. Forbes to be First L eut. vice Hollinworth, promoted ; Gent. Cadet 
re it to be Second Lt.: Aug. 12. H. T. Fox, Gent. to be Second Lieut. 

ug. 16 
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MANIFESTO OF ESPARTERO. 

Manifesto of Espartero to the Spanish Nation.—1 accepted the functions of 
Regent of the Kingdom in order to consolidate the constitution and the throne 
of the Queen, when Providence, crowning the noble efforts of the people, had 
preserved them from despotism. 

As first Magistrate [ took an oath to observe the fandamental law, which I 
never violated, even to save it from its enemies; the latter have owed their 
triumph to this blind respect, but I could not be a perjurer. 

On other occasions | wished to establish the empire of the laws, and I hoped 
on that day, indicated by the constitution, to berets 2 to the Queen a monarchy 
tranquil at home, and respected abroad. The nation proved to me that it could 
appreciate all my vigilance, and an ovation rhe = yk pete in the towns where 


the insurrection had raised its head, aequainted me with its will, notwithstand- | 
ing the state of agitation of certain capitals, in the circle of which the anarchy 
was limited. 

A military insurrection, which was got up without even a pretext to justify 





it, has terminated the work commenced 


a very feeble minority; and, 









deserted by those whom I had so frequen’ y led to victory, I am reduced to the 
foe the a eeting refuge in 2 foreign land, o@ering most fer vent wishes 
for the my beloved country. I recommend to its j 
men who did not abandon me, and remained faithful to the legitimate canse 
under the most trying circumstances. ‘The State will have in them ever 
devoted servants. 

On board the steamer Betis, July 30, 1843. 





Tue Dexe or Victory. 
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From the Oswego Herald. 
SIR CHARLES BAGOT. 


The Palladium publishes the action of the Board of Trustees with and upon 
the official nee by which the British Government makes suitable 
acknowledgments for the manner in which the remains of Sir Charles Bagot 
were received in this village. The ‘ Mayor and Common Council of Oswego’ 
seem to monopolize all the credit in this matter, with which they in fact had 
nothing to do. The corporate authorities of the village took no part in receiv- 
ing the remains of Sir Charles. The whole performance was conducted by 
Capt. Barnum, and the United States officers stationed here, in conjunction 
with the citizens generally, to whom all the credit justly belongs. In connec- 
tion with tais statement, we subjoin the proceedings of the Mayor, &c., with 
the correspondence. : 

Monday Evening, Aug. 21. 

The President laid before the Board a communication to the corporate au- 
thorities of the village, from the Hon. A. P. Upshur, Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter from His Excellency Mr. Fox, Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Washington, addressed to the Secretery, in relation to the 
reception of the remains of the late Sir Charles Bagot, and his family at this 
Port, on their being landed from Her Majesty’s Ship Traveller :—which were 
read as follows :— 

Department or Srare, 
Washington, lith Aug., 1843. 
To the Mayor and Common Couneil of Oswego, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—I have great pleasure in transmitting to you, herewith, to be 
communicated to your fellow citizens, a copy of a note just received from Mr. 
Fox, the British Minister at Washington, expressive of the grateful sense 
which Her Majesty's Government entertains of the attention and considerate 
respect recently shown by you and the inhabitants of Oswego, towards the re- 
mains of the late Sir Charles Bagot, and towards his family, upon their being 
landed at your port from on board H. M. S. ‘ Traveller’ ~ 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obed't servant, 
A. P. Ursuvr 


Wasuinoron, Aug, 7th, 1843. 

Sir,—Her Majesty’s Government have received with much interest and sa- 
tisfaction, a report from the officer in command of the British Naval Force on 
the Canadian waters, describing the attention and considerate respect recently 
shown by the authorities and inhabitants of Oswego in New York, towards the 
remains of the late Sir Charles Bagot, and towards his family, upon their being 
landed at that Port from on board H. M. 8. “ Traveller.” 

1 am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen, to express to you, and to request that 
you will be good enough to make known to the authorities and inhabitants of 
Oswego, the grateful sense which Her Majesty’s Government entertain of their 
conduct upon that solemn and melancholy occasion. 

I avail myself of this occasicn to renew to you the assurance of my distin 
guished consideration. ’ 

H. 8. Fox. 
Hon. A. P. Upsuvr. 


 fpemem it was unanimously Resolved, That the Board have received 
with grateful sensibility, the communication of Mr. Fox to the Secretary of 
State ; that they sincerely reciprocate the expressions of kindness, sympathy, 
and respect, communicated through Mr. Fox, and tender him their thanks for 
the kind and respectful terms in which his communication is made. 

It was further Resolved, That it is to be hoped the public authorities at this 
place, will ever be prepared to reciprocate with cordiality and courtesy every 
manifestation of friendship and respect, on the part of the officers of the Imperial 
Government, the Provincial authorities and people of the neighbouring provin- 
ces of Canada. 

It was also Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit these pro- 
ceedings to the Secretary of State, and to request him to communicate a copy 
of the same to His Excellency, Mr. Fox, and to express to the Secretary 
the thanks of the Board for the very acceptable terms of his communica- 
tion.—Ib. 





DIE D—At Huntiagdon, L. 1. Sept. 6th, in the 70th year of his age, Henry EFegleso, formerly 
of tne city of Dublin, but for nearly 3) years a resileat of this city, leaving bie children and 
grandchildren here aud in the British dominions to bemoan the loss of one of the most affec 
natiote parents that ever trod thi. earth 

On Monday, the 4th inst., at Berkley Springs, Va., where she had gone for the benefit of her 
health, Mrs. Manoarnetr Cary Warrinoton, consort of Commodore Lewis Warrington, of 
the United States Navy. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 1-9. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1843. 











We have received since our last publication, accounts from London to the 
18th instant, and find, that in the period of time that has intervened since our 
former dates, parliament has made considerable progress in the public busi- 
ness; indeed, the two houses have done more within the last fortnight, than 
they had done in the six preceding months. ‘T’rue it is, that the near approach 
of the close of the session rendered it absolutely necessary that an end should 
be put to the dilatoriness and procrastination which had previously marked 
their proceedings. 

The Bill continuing in force the Irish Arms Bill had passed the Commons 
and was before the Lords in Committee. Although there is nothing novel in 
the objects of this Bill, yet the debates on it, embracing as they have done 
every topic connected with the situation‘of Ireland, have possessed extraordinary 
jnterest. The Church establishment there, provision for the Catholic priesthood, 
Maynooth College, and the relation between landlord and tenant, have all been 
discussed, and we shall endeavour to find room hereafter to place before our 
readers some of the most important speeches made in relation to these sub- 
jects. To-day we are compelled to confine ourselves to giving a sketch of the 
debate which took place in the Lords on the presentation of a petition from 
the Earl of Roden from 5000 Protestants calling upon their Lordships to take 
into consideration the dangers to which the Irish Protestants were exposed 
from an agitation which, they fearei, would result in civil war. The Dake 
of Wellington, it will be seen, on this occasion, while he admitted these dangers 
in their fullest extent, expressed in his usual straightforward manner the de- 
termination of Government to abstain from further interlerence, until it became 
absolutely necessary. The Duke accedes to the policy of Sir Robert; 
he thinks the public mind will, bye and bye, right itself—that the agi- 
tator’s schemes will be seen through, and the people come to their senses of 
their own accord, without any outbreak. This is all very comfortable rea- 
soning, and is, as our American brethren say, very important, if true. The 
Duke, however, is too old a soldier to trust entirely to it, and he therefore takes 
care to say that with all his confidence of the returning sense of Mr. O’Con. 
nell’s followers, and the assured moderation of the agitator himself—that he 
has a good and efficient army in Ireland, well concentrated and well posted, in 
whom he has the utmost confidence should any emergency arise! This is the 
right policy, my Lord Duke 

‘ Put your trust in God, my boys, 
But keep your powder dry.” 
The speech of Lord Brougham made on the same evening is 


marked by that vigour and eloquence which has raised him to the position of 


the most powerful speaker of the day. He followed it up two days afterwards, 
by introducing a bill fuunded upon one brought forward by him in 1833, giving 
a power of changing the venue in political offences, from the locality of the of- 
fence to the metropolis of Ireland and certain other places, An attempt made 
by O’Connell to seduce the non-commissioned officers of the army from their 
allegiance was the immediate reason he alleged for this some what extraordina- 
ry step. The attempt in question was inferred from a speech made by the 
agitator at a repeal meeting in the County of Wicklow, when he said, speaking 
of the late revolution in Spain. 

“ The Serjeants even of the Spanish army, are a fine class of men, and 








most intelligent and the most trustworthy men that ever existed, In every 
other service the Serjeants are made officers, but in the British service they 
have not yet Jearned to do that act of justice, but if our cause goes on we 
will do them this piece of service.” 

Lord Brougham withdrew his proposed bill the following day in consequence 
of having ascertained that the law as it actually stood superseded the 

of any Rew measure. The introduction of it, however, drew from the Duke 
of Wellington the following expressive remarks -— 

“ My Londs, I will tell you this—to plunder the public in Ireland of money 
for the purposes of the O'Connell rent or repeal contributions is one thing, to 
excite the lower classes in that country to approach as nearly as possible to the 
commission of crime and to all possible mischief to the country without ex- 
posing his own person is another thing; but to corrupt the army is quite a dic 
ferent thing, which I hope and trust I may promise your lordships, is an objece 
which will not be accomplished.” 

And Sir Henry Hardinge, the Secretary of War, observed in the House: 
“ He would also say with respect to any attempt to tamper with the loyalty 
of the army, that c mposed as it was, of men as incorruptible as they were 
brave, all such insinuations as those they had heard of would fall as powerless 
on their minds, as he hoped they would fall powerless on the good sense of the 
country.” 

We may here observe in passing, that this appeal of O'Connell to the Ser- 
jeants of the British army only displays his utter ignorance of all circumstances 
connected with the service. ‘The Serjeants know that to promote them to an 
Bnsigncy is to condemn them to a life of poverty; they know that they nevers 
as commissioned officers, can command the respect and obedience of the men 
in the ranks, and that there are other means of rewarding them for long and 
tried services, which do not bring with them humiliation and distress. 

On the third reading of the Irish Arms Bill in the House, Mr. d’Israeli made 
a speech, which will be found in another place, and which is chiefly remark- 
able, coming from him, an avowed Tory, for its decided hostility to the minis- 
ter. In it, he gives his adhesion to the party which is known by the name of 
“Young England,” and, he was supported in his singular doctrines by 
Lord John Manners and Mr. Smythe. As to the doctrines themselves—" That 
he could not find that opposition to the Roman Catholics was a distinctive in- 
gredient of Tory policy, quite the reverse. He wished to impress upon the 
House, that he thought that nothing could be more strange in the history of 
the country, than that the gentlemen of England, the descendants of the cava. 
liers, should be advocates for governing Ireland upon the principles of the 
roundheads.” ‘This may be all very true, and yet not applicable in any way 
to the present day. Because Roman Catholics, two centuries ago, assisted in 
defending the institutions of the country against puritanical and levelling prin- 
ciples, it does not follow that they are to be viewed in the same light now, when 
the great mass of them are enlisted in strong opposition against these same estab- 
lished institutions. 

The Premier bore the attacks with his usual placidity, and replied to them 
sereatim with very considerable effect, One remark, however, made by 
Sir Robert will not fail to arrest the attention of the reflecting reader. He 
said that the result of that night's debate proved to him, how impossible it was 
for a minister to steer clear of all parties and do justice to each. If Sir Robert 
Peel is really pursuing the phantom of trying to please everybody, no wonder 
that he pleases nobody. We really supposed, that he was too old a statesman 
to attempt any such absurdity; every British prime minister must be a party 
man—must act with his party, adopt its policy and receive its support. It is 
his duty as a man of honour and a patriot to shape the policy of his party to 
meet the wants of the state; it is also his duty to conduct his government with 
strict impartiality—to be fully alive to the just claims of his opponents, and to 
avoid most sedulously all vindictiveness towards his political enemies—but thag 
he can abandon his party, or any of its leading principles, to please opponents, 
is a fallacy that will most assuredly overthrow him and plunge his country 
Into countless evils 

The subject of Colonization has been brought forward in the House by Mr. 
Buller, whose speech on the occasion will be found in another place. ‘This 
gentleman, it will be recollected, was an attache of Lord Durham, and author 
of the report “on the public lands, and emigration to Canada,” which is con- 
tained in an appendix to Lord Durham's report. He now reiterates the views 
there expressed, remaining satisfied with the assurance that Government would 
give the necessary attention to the subject. Mr. Baller’s remarks on the 
French Canadians do not exactly coincide with Lord Durham's report, who, if 
we recollect right, recommended their denationalization—but immaterial; 
nothing will more tend to produce this result than that emigration, on the ex- 
tended plan which Mr. Buller contemplates, 

We see Mr. Buller takes occasion to eulogise the administration of Sir C. 
Bagot in Canada and the tranquillity that flows from it. Now, we would ask, 
does it follow that the same tranquillity would not have’ existed if an entirely 
different course of policy had been observed 1 We are very confident that it 
would, and that under existing circumstances all would have remained quite 
as quict, had treason, instead of being rewarded, been left to share its merited 
fate, had attachment to the mother country been encouraged, and an impalse 
been given to that eradication of French feeling, which is incompatible wii 
the existence of itish possession. 

Government have proposed to call out the Chelsea Hospital out-pensioners, 
in aid of the civilforce, if a necessity should arise for their so doing. They 
are to be divided into two classes ; one class to do garrison duty, the other to aid 
the civil force; they are to have an uniform great coat, which would go over 
their working dress. The number proposed to be called out, Sir Henry Hardinge 
said he did not suppose would exceed 10,000 men, but that he did not mean to 
say the number might not be more in emergencies, ‘To two important mea- 
sures pending in parliament, the Libel Law and Law of Evidence, we shall take 
occasion to refer next week. 

Some debate it will be seen has taken place on the subject of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory and the bill for “ the extradition” or mutual cession of offenders. We 
cannot but think that much that was said on the latter would have been avoid- 
ed, if it had been borne in mind that the Ashburton treaty provides only for the 
giving up of criminals who really are such by the code of the country where the 
criminal! is harbouring. 

The affairs of Greece and Servia have also been discussed in the House f 
Commons, on motions for the production of diplomatic papers, but nothing 
was elicited of peculiar importance. The debate was, however, remarkable 
for another attack of Mr. D’Israeli on the premier, which called up Lord Sam- 
don, who said, ‘ Before sitting down, he must say he did not understand the 
attacks which had been made upon the Government by hon. gentlemen sitting 
behind. He did not think it seemly for younger members of the House to rise 
up and not only express a difference of opinion with the Government, but treat 
with the greatest contumely and insult the leaders of the Government whom 
they themselves supported 

A Bill for removing the existing restraints on the export of machinery had 
passed the second reading in the House of Commons by a large majority ; the 
exportation hitherto has ouly been permitted by special licence from Govern- 
ment. The advantage enjoyed by the British manufacturer in his proximity 
to the machine-makers would, it was urged, always c ompensate him for the 
consequences of the exportation of machinery. 

The repealers continue to have it all their own way. The last demonstra- 
tion was at Tara, ‘Tara of the Halls—where the monarchs of Ireland were 
elected, and where the chieftains of Ireland bound themselves, by the solemm 
pledge of honour, to protect their native land against the Dane and every 
stranger’ The agitator in his speech here intimated the approaching realiza- 
tion of one of his projects, the appointment of arbitrators to be selected from 
the dismissed raagistrates, to whom the people are to submit their cases for 
adjudication, and he made an allusion to another device of his—a grand jury 
parliament sitting in Dublin. When will this mass of folly be complete? 

We regret to say that the disturbances in Wales still continue, and that in 





effected that revolution, but in the British service they are the finest the 


addition w the grievance of tolls complained of by the Rebeccaites, the amooa- 





























































































































Of tithes ond the high rents have become subjects of discussion, while the Col. 
liers turn out fos a reduction of wages. The military and police are in great 
force, but the rioters seem always successful in evading them. 
A tum-out of the operatives has taken place at Ashton, but it does not threat- 
ef anything serious. 
The Penelope @eam- 
lengthened and adapted 
world are anxiously waiting the result of her 
have been several erroneous statements put 
which- it has been alleged, consists of carronades only, whereas she has two of 
the new heavy guns, 42-pounders, #4 cwt. each. The range ot these guns is 
greater than any yet known for solid shot, being upwards of 5,000 yards, or 3 
miles. She has 10 63-pounder shell guns, of 65 cwt. each,—they are long guns, 
and fixed also on pivot slides, and form a terrific battery, which will enable 
her to cope with any ship; in addition to which she has 10 42-pounder carron- 
ades on the quarter deck and forecastle, to prevent any sudden surprise from 
boats and other attacks when the steam is hot up, and for salating 
The revolution in Spain appears to be complete, but great con 
prevails throughout the kingdom. An attempt had been made to declare 
the Queen had atiained ber majority and would assume the reins of Govern- 
ment, but failed, and the question is left to the decision ot the Cortes which is 
about to assemble. Espartero, on his way to England, has published a mani- 
festo, in which he attributes his overthrow to his respect for the laws, which no 
emergency could induce him to violate. . 
"The remainder of the Continent of Europe is in an unwonted state of tran- 
quillity, end we are happy to add that the weather has been auspicious to the 
harvest in England, and that an evident improvement has taken place in the 
Iron Trade there, as well as in the manufacturing business in the west of Seot- 
lan. 





ing the frigate which has been cut in two 
for seam—is now ready for service, and the nautica 
first experimental cruise. There 
forth respecting her armament, 


fusion still 
that 


Mr. Bright, the free trade Radical Quaker, has taken his seat and made his 

first speech in Parliament. It was tolerably successfal. Mr. Bright being a 
maiter-of-fact and business man, adhered to his subject and spoke rationally. 
This is not difficult for any man to do who is master of his subject, and pos 
seases plain common sense. But the flatter in the Tory carp has been consi- 
derable, in consequence of the Quaker being able to get into Parliament at all, 
for such a place as Durham, which is so decidedly Conservative. To the 
inactivity of the Marquis of Londonderry during his success, it is undoubtedly 
owing ; and the Marquis has not escaped the censure of some ot the w armest 
of his partizans, for his neglect of duty on this occasion. It is even said that he 
threw his influence into the scale in favour of the Radical, and against the Con- 
servative. As such an act, however displeased he may feel with the govern- 
ment, would bring an imputation on his honour, we are glad to see it contra- 
dicted in the Morning Post, by a correspondent who signs himself Vinder. 
Vinder asserts that Lord Londonderry took no part in the election, neither did 
his agents, but that his tenants took what course they pleased. The blame of 
the defeat is thrown on a marplot—a Mr. Hodgson Hinde, who forced an un- 
popular ‘Tory candidate on the constituency, Mr, Purves, Mr ‘Purves was 
unconnected with the place, was personally offensive to many of the leading 
clergy and gentry, particularly to Lord Londonderry’s family. He is moreover 
« silly in his observations and unable to utter them,” (the latter fault, we should 
think, neutralizes the former); and to crown the whole, “ he bears the name ot 
a noted mountebank in the county.” Such is the noble marquis’s exculpa- 
tion, Such circumstances, however, show manifestly the growing want of con- 
fidence in the Tory leader, the effects of which may be ultimately very unfor- 
tunate. 





We are very giad to welcome a new edition of Dr. Heary’s work, which 
he put forth a few years ago at Quebec, and from which we made several 
valuable and interesting extracts. Dr. Henry has long been in the army—was 
in the Peninsular campaigns, and afterwards served in Ireland. On being 
appointed Surgeon of the 66th Regiment, he was destined to pass some con- 
siderable time at St. Helena, where the 66th was on duty. He had then an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of Napoleon in his exile, and the first edition 
of his work contained a graphic description of an interview between the fallen 
Emperor and the officers of the regiment, which was highly characteristic of 
the man. 

The 66th, under the command of the worthy Colonel Nicol, was at length 
ordered to Canada, and was many years stationed at Quebec 

From that place Dr. Henry contributed several highly valuable papers to 
the Albion on various subjects, chiefly, however, relating to the polities of the 
country which will be well remembered, as having the signature of Mites 
They were remarkable tor vigour of composition, clearness of views and 
soundness of political sentiment. Afterwards Dr. H. furnished us with 
several admirable essays on Salmon fisting, signed Piscaror, which were 
conceived in such a fine spirit and clothed in such fascinating language, that by 
all the Salmon fishers this was deemed the perfect models of their class. We 
expected a paper from him this year, but we learn from him that family engage- 
ments and a cold backward Spring prevented him from making his usual ex- 
cursion to the haunts of that noblest of all the fishing tribe 

Dr. Henry enjoys at present the office of StaffSurgeon in Nova Scotia 
where he has prepared the new edition of his work, a notice of which from 
the London Literary Gazette will be tound in our paper 


NEW WORKS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the “ Meid of Orleans,” a romantic Tragedy, 
from the German of Schiller; by William Peter, A. M., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. The interest attached to the name of Joan of Arc, and the reputation of 
Schiller as a dramatic writer, will render the translation of his “ Maid ef Or- 
leans” highly acceptable to all lovers of literature. In the German, this tragedy 
is much admired for its originality, fire, and elegance ; and in the volume be- 
fore us, the translator has taken care that none of its beauties should be lost 
sight of by its version into English.—Published by John Owen, Cambridge. 

By the same translator, “ Mary Stwer!,” a Tragedy, from the German of 
Schiller. That the incidents ia the eventful life of “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
should afford many points capable of great dramatic effect, is not to be denied. 
Those who are unacquainted with the German language can have the oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the merits of this great dramatist. Pub- 
lished by Henry Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 

Also by the same translator, Schiller's historica! play of “ William Tell,” 
with notes and illustrations. The subject of this drama was first suggested 
to Schiller by Goethe, who intended to have made it the groundwork of an 
Epic poem ‘| he dramatist has adopted Goethe's conception of the charac 
ter of Tell, and thus differs from other writers, who have attempted the same 
theme. “ He is represented as a man of iron nerves with all the homeliness 
of an Alpine shepherd, an affectionate father and husband, a being naturally 
of avoft and gentle heart—who even when driven at last to the death of his 
enemy, and watching from his rocky cover that evemy's advance along tne 
valley, shudders at the prospect that his hands which have hitherto only been 
dyed with the blood of the chamois are now to be steeped in that of his fellow 

man. Accordingly, as mght have been expected, the success of the living 
picture upon the stage was cemplete.” 

Published by Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 

Miss Bremer’s Novels—The Harpers have just published “'The President’s 
Daughters” and “ Nina,” by the author ot “The Home” and “The Neigh- 
bours,” translated by Mary Howitt, at one shilling each. Miss Bremer’s 
writings are seized with as much avidity as was wont to be manifested on the 
appearance of a “ Pelham” or a“ Boz;” and their popularity is an evidence 
of a healthy condition of the public taste 

Leaand Blanchard, Philadelphia, have just issued “ Wyandotte, orthe Hutted 
Knoll,” a tale by the author of the Last of the Mohicans, Pioneers, &c. The 











upper part of the state of New York about the 
tion. The Tales and Novels of Cooper, it seems, are to be issued weekly at 
25 cents per volume, by the above publishers. 


Niblo's Garden.—The French Opera Company have returned to New-York, 
and commenced a short engagement on Wednesday, when the “ Domino Noir” 
was produced. Madile Calvé, who proved herself quite a favourite in Canada, 
maintained the principal character with her usual success, barring, perhaps, a 
little weakness of voice. Last evening the Company performed Auber's Opera 
of “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” and they make their last appearance on 
Monday, in the popular Opera of ** La fille du Regiment.” It was in this Opera 
particularly that Calvé afforded so much pleasure, during her late engagement, 
in the Provinces. Those who have not seen this charming actress, as well as 
vocalist, would do well to embrace this !ast opportunity, as she leaves immedi- 
ately, to fulfil an engagement in Philadelphia. 





The Concert of the “ Amcrican and British Musical Society,” which was to 
have been given on Tuesday, took place on Thursday evening. The over- 
tures by the band were well executed, and afforded general satisfaction. A 
new candidate for favour at these cuncerts, appeared in the person of a lady, 
pupil of Mr. King, who was well received by the audience. 














PARK THEATRE. 


HE Pubile is respectfully informed that this Theatre will open for the season on Monday, 
Sept. sith, 1843, with the Tragecy of 


PIZARRO. 


Rolla, Mr. Wallack. 


MY AUNT. 
DiekDashall, - - - + = «+ «+ + Me. Wallack, 

being his first apppearance in America these four years. 
Mr. Wallack will appear every evening during the week. 





OR SALE, A COMPLETE SERIES OF THE ALBION for the last twelve years. Ap 
ply before the 20th instant, to Mr. Guolaby, 2) Cortl wndt street. Sept. 9—2 





GOvuk AUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE, wiil completely and permanently eradicate superfluous 
human hair from females’ upper lips, the hair concealing a broad and elevated forehead, the 

stubbo n beard of man, or avy kind of superflucus hair, Be sure to get the genume al the ori- 
ginal office, 67 Walker-street, one door from Broadway. 
$1 per bottle—Directions French and English. 
Agevts— Guthrie. Maiden Lane, Albany; Myers, New-Haven; Brown, 76 Chesnut-street, 
Philadelphia; Jordan, 2 Milk-street, Boston ; Gray, Poughkeepsie ; Green, Worcester; Carle- 
ton, Lowell. 
Cau be seen tested before be ying ; proof positive this and no mistake. 

No agents whatever in Brookiyn, Beware of counterfeits. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION. 
HE REV. MR. ADAMS, Rector of Trinity Church, Ulster, Ulster county, New 
York, expects to have two vacancies in his very select school of six boys ‘in Octo- 
ber. He will receive applications for boys under twelve years of age, addressed to him 
at his residence. The most unquestionable references will be given, and the terms 
are moderate, The situation is one of the most healthy and delightful on the Hudson. 
Saugerties, August 30, 1843. sep. 3—5m. 








POSITIVE SALE OF SUPERIOR WINES. 
BY D. C. & W. PELL, & Co.—Tuesday, October 3d, at 12 o'clock, at the store of 
Messrs. March & Benson, 12 New street. 
1 REAT SALE of the choicest Madeira Wine—The subscribers m pursuance of in- 
structions from Messrs J Howard, March & Uo., of Madeira, who are about wind 

tng up their concerns, intend to seil on the above day, without reserve, all the wine in 
ibeir hands. belonging to the above mentioned house consisting of about one hundred 
and eighty mipes in assorted casks, of the choicest growths, all imported by themselves, 
direct ana via lndia. Full particulars will be given in due time. 

aug. 26—5t. MARCH & BENSON, No. 12 New street. 











RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—under the di 

rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKS, No. 2 Albion-place, Fourth-street, New York 
For Board and Tu:tion in all the English branches, including the French lan- 
guage, per quarter, payable in advance 
Washing 
Fuel for the season 
SLMtONAY POF QUALMS... cc cceecececccscccnccecesce cvsscrceccccccsccesescces 2 00 
Extra charees for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
regulated by the ‘Teachers i» those branches. 
The best mas ers will be employed 
A French Governess will be resident inthe family, and the French language at al) 
times spoken. . 

The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
napkins, silver spoons, and forks. 

TERMS FOR DAY SCH 








OLARS. 





Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter... .... 2.2.2... ee ee eee ee eee ee $20 00 
* in the junior do. o Saddebessscischbénssvibedececocecec 14 00 
Preparatory Scholars... .... 0.22.00. csccccscccccccccccenes Pechimahalitdisdnneu 8 to 12 00 


Vacation from ist August to 10th September. 





REFERENCES. 


Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul. 
Joseph Bia:n, Esq. 
Joseph Fowler, Esq. 
Arent S Depeyster, Esq. 
H. Pevgnet, Esq. 
Alex. Vou Pfister, Esq. 
Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia. 
Joseph Lawton, Esq. Charleston. 
Dr. Beales. 
Dr. Bartlett. 
William Murr, Esq. 
Rritish Consul, New Orleans, 
Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans. 


Rey. Dr. Lyell. 

Rev L. P. W. Balch. 

Josiah Archbaid, Esq. 

Edward Whitehouse. Eeq. 

Edward F, Sa _ derson, Esq. 

Veu'ble Archdeacon Cummins, 
Island of 'rinidaa, 

Hon. W.H. Burnley, lL. of Trinidad. 

Capt. W. Salter, U.38.N. 

Dr. T. O. Porter. 

Ranisay Crooks, Esq. 








TO CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 

Wanted for the Central Acacemy, in Charlot e Town. Prince Fdward Island, British North 
Amevica, as Heap Master, a person qualified to teach the higher branches of tne Classics 
ind Mathematics. The advantages will be a saleory of £150 currency of the Island paid by 
the Colonial Government—half of the tuition money paid by each of the pupils—commonious 

partments in the Academy, with the privilege of taking boarders, and a good kitchen 
garda n. 

A Seconp Master to teach the lower branches of the Classics and Mathematics, and Eng 
lish Literature. &e. Salary £100 currency—one third of the wition money—apartinents in 
the academy, and a piece of ground for a garden. 

A Tatap Masrer to teach Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, &c. 
rency aba one sixth of the tuition money. 

Applications to be addressed and testimoninls forwarded (post paid) to the Hon.C harles 
Henshy, Charlotte Town, P. E. Island until the 22d of Sept. next. 

Furtwer particulars may be obtained by application to Doctor Bartlett, Albion office, New 
York, where a copy of the Colonial Act relating to the Academy may be seen. 

July 12, 1543.—31. i 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCA TION, 42 Houston strec) 

(within a few doors of Brovdway) The undersigned will re open his Schuol. after the 
Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into either depart 
ment can be made personelly or by letter during the present month at his residence. 

Terms—For Boa ders, $400 per annum; (for boys under ten years of age. or for brothers, a 
reduction ts made); thie charge includes EVERY EXPENSE ¢ xcept music ‘Terms for day schol 
ars 830 a quarter.. Ang. 19 R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. ~ & 


Salary £50 cur- 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROVAL MAIL STEAM SHIP3.—Of 200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords ofthe Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. HE. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie. do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, RN, do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Boston. 
Hibernia, 'udkins Ist Sept. 
Brittania, Hewett 19th *“ Bi 
gs ships carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Patent Life 
ats. 
Passage to Liverpoo!$!20—To Halifax $20. 
No berths secured until paid for. For passage apply 
UD. BRIGHAM, Ir., agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


From Liverpoo). 
4th August 
! 





“ 


RewWLands MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation for the Hair 

that elicits the mostluxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a Diiiliant gloss with atender cy to curl, andisthe only known specific 
Caps Sie ol sustaining the hair against the effectsof a dampatmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosedin anew envelope from stee 
Ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oii,”’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted bya portraitof the Queen. Also the signature o! 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassa) 
Oi! are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 


ration ever Known for dissipatingtan, pimples freckles and other cutaneons disor. 
ers, it.e ly recommended to gentleme: to use after shaving and wil! preserve the 
skia a3 ftand white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land's Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As & seeurity “gainst counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and bo: 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents fo» 
ws gh Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & ©CO.,New York 

en verow 








BMITTANCES TO ENGLAND. IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES —Persons 
wishing to forward monev 'o their friends, can obtain the same. eit. er by persona! 
applicativn, or by letter, with remittance, and fuli directions in sums of 
Li, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount. payable at sight, without aiscount, by Bankers in LONDON and 11 
VERPUOL. the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, anda! 
—— - Engiend. Scotland, and Wales. 
Phis is &@ desiracle and safe method of remitting funds te parties residing in 1 
By itain or Lreland, as it precludes loss by mail. . . — 


Printed lists of the varioustowns o which drafts are given. can be 





subject of the work is one that possesses much interest ; the scene is laid in the 








commtarendinel theta: 


Row land's Kalydorisan aromatic creamy liquid.the safest and mostinnoxious pre- | 






HOTEL, W. BUILDINGS, KING 
S'VADA WEST-—3. Stone, the promicten informe ba old mOxTO, Ca. 
Ete Seka a deg begeadn rm oie pase and establishment, 
manner. t 
Mea, a excellent lod oN y es for large and small par” 
Ph ncagy roished w: all the delicacies of the season. served up in true Bngligg 


He, therefore, hopes, by the above eligible arrangements, to obtain «liberal share of pubs 


patronage. 
as Excellent coach houses and stabling are in the vicinity, i 
ment. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS —NEW PLAN 


The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the ee 7th, nent Liverpool 














every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following or, and 25th 9 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New ~] yd ne 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Liverpool "°™ 
,I.C. ov. ar. 

Virginian, Allen, eigen gh ae isisemt. Dee. %, prise 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, « Jy zi oat dy May 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, 95, 4 me pf ae 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. I, April 19, * 99" 13 
Independence, |Nye, i ar oi 25, 95’ « 1 
Sheffield, F.P allen, | “13, “ 43, «& 1, Feb. 1’ 1u,.2 
New York. Cropper, “19, « 19) 4 yu fe dune 1 
Siddons, Cobb, “25, 95) 13, 93’ a gt 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 19) « 1 « 12 
Ashburton H. Huttleson, “77 Tw 5, 95° « 4 
. Whitney, ompson “43, « “ , P 
Columbus.’ cole,” | « 19, + 13 owe aes July 3 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “95, «« 95) «& 13, os wa 
South america, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 19, gf w 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, seine Bee PR. 25, 95a 19 
United States, | Britton, el) Te ee et 1. April 1! A % 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, « id ie ale 
Garrick, sady “95, 95, « 76 ay ow 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | Nov. 1, March 1, July 19) « 19“ 4 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with ele acco 
perl ary ss ad The — - passage rom New York to Liverpbel is fixed a 
Ww es or liquors, an iverpoo i 
. wines stores —_ beldine’ rom Live lto New York at 25 guineas includ- 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be respons7ble f 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of leding a resigned thane 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, En a 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H. MARSHALL N Yy 
_ BARING. BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield.anc Vnited States 
ROBERT KERMif. N.Y. : 
R - SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George W 
GRINNELL MINTURN a Co., 78 South-st., ant 
i & Co.,R -st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. ee 7 2% ; 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS.BROWN, & Co. Liverpoo 


ee . yet be AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
nion Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, ag one Se OS Mae oe 











Ships. Masters. Days of ones from New-)Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C, Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §]Apri] 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, ' 20 “hw f 1€; 1 way 5 Son 7 De * 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, “24, “ 94, ost ee gg! ce 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec §] “ 94, « 94° « 4 
Rhone, J.a. Wotton,| “ 16, “ 16, “1€lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 4 
Villede Lyon, \C. Stoddard, | ‘* 24, “ 94, ‘94, “* 8B) ue” glo ue 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, « 24 “ 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi}] ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 1€|July 1, Nov. 1, March } 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, os * @ “84 « 6, « 8 « 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. | ‘ 924, « 24° “ 94 
Sully, wean son) ‘* 16, ‘ 16, ** J6jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Iowa, W.W. Pell. oe - we tags e, * 5 *“ @ 








These vesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
“othe price of to Havre is fixed at $100 without wi hich 
1e price of passage to Havre is fixed a without wines, which wil! be i 
by the Stew aren board, when required, at reasonable prices. ees 
}. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 


From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool! for New York. 






NENG ook cncidnaieiinbaw ae: Ee Belen ...csde acntaes sc0bnecns June 17 

Thurs ay.. 04 ANG: Sl BOGUIGAY oo. cccccssncesenecsaks Aug. 5 

DOMGERY cnaconcdduamese « Oct. 19 Saturday .............ccecccoce Sept. 23 
Fare from New WOR inds ors chewed One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York.......ccccscoe Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Ste ward's Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of 
sage money, wiilsecure the best accommodation unengaged. 

For freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
THE NEW LINe NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month: 
| Captains. jtons|/Days of sailing fm.N.Y.{ Days from Liverpool. 


Woodhouse} 1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March 5 


half pas- 





Ships. 
New Ship Queen of 
West 


the 
Ship Rochester | Britton 850/Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16|Aug.5, Dec 5, April § 
N.S. Hottinguer | ursiey 105( | luly 16, Nov 16, Mch 16/Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N.S, Liverpool _|Eldridge 115] Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16JOct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of eack 
month from Liverpool. 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
° F - oF WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y..—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr.22;—1 yr? Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 


HE sage rage Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfollows: 

From New York 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas,(new)J B. Pell,master, 16th March July,and Nov 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(vew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dee, 
tstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept..and Jan. 

The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combining al]that may be re. 
quired for comfort. Theprice of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wil] be supphed 
with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


7INGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—The uncersigeed nas tue satisfaction of announein; 
to the public that he has leased for the ensu'ng senson, the privilege of using tie water or 
the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr. Morton, on the road leading to Portsmouth 
Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various complaints is sufficiently well establishe!, and 
the benefits it bestows upon all who partake of it. are manifest from he hundreds that every 
mo-ening visit it The analysis which has been made of the water by Professor Williamson, of 
Queen's College, proves that in point of strength and charecter it is equal, if not superior to the 
celebrated waters of Cheltenham and Leamington. 

It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay as possible, to have a commodiows Sa- 
loon where those who wish to partake of the water, may do so with comfort and ease, and where 
other refreshments may at all times be had. Baths, both hot and cold, will be furnished in a 
building now nearly completed, and for the accommodation of invalids or of those whose time or 
inclination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will run to and from the Spring and 
the town, The water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwarded t» any part of the 
country and agencies established at which this most valuable auxiliary to health may at all 
times be obtained. 

Families or others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of this water, may take out 
season tickets, the terms of which will be asceriained on application to the subseriler. 


JAMES BONE. 





From Havre 





Kingston, April 26, 1843. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC 8URGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street 

Confines iis Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EY 





and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD 


Which teaches how to make vegetable manure without the a'd of live mock, in from 15030 
days, by a course of humid fermentation, set into action at a cost of from 50 cents to $4 ealbed 

And also to make Compost in a FEW DaYs. And a to — a rich fertilizing liquid 
“ porin.” having all the strength without the acrid qualities of urine. 

With the va w of graduating the c: «t to the quantity of land upon which it may be deared 
use the method. tne following scale of prices has been adopted viz. 








For Gardens of any extent - - . $6 00 

Farms ap to 100 , hme - - - - - - . e 1 00 

Farms from 100 to 20 acres - - - - - e s 15 0 
do WO to 300 do - - . e . . - oO 
do 300 to 400 «do - - ° > a. = ~ 2 0 
do over 400 acres in any one farm e nn 


~ : e o 0 
Byffhe remit! ance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method will be sent by mail or any 


other mode proposed | y the purchaser 
Ail letters of nquiry must be post-paid. ABBETYI & Co., Boltinere, 
Proprietors of the patent right for the Seuthern and Western States. 
27 The publisher of any newspaper who is following agricultural pursuita. by giving oof 
advertisement insertion to the amount of 2 single method of any extent which he may want, = 
sending to us a copy of each number containing it, shall heve for his own exclusive Ove 4 coy 
the method remi' ro him by mail or otherwise, as he may order A 





supplied b 
S$. J. SYLVESTBR, 28 Wall-st., and 130 Breetwey, wy. 


Mar. 11-8 & oc tf. 





*,* trons of the American Parmer and others will have their orders for s and 
dincztinme fhe wang the above process, supplied by enclosing the cash, post paid, to 5. aNDS. 











